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aa New COLLEGE, ‘OxrorD, by the “ 
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THE Murarnone oF FRR Bozo, by F. Yorr 
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NEW NovELS, by G. COTTERELL ° ° ° - 420 
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tne OF SocmmTmss. : . . . . 42% 
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UNIVERSITY JOTTIN 496 

——* VERSE : DYING,” by. the “Hon. Hoven os 
OEL . . . 


SELECTED FoREIGN Books . . . . . « 426 
COBRESPONDENCE :— 
** Cockney,’ by Dr. J. A. H. Murray ; hes pew 
Anselin, by W. H. Stevenson ; The Vanda 
Andalusia, by H. Krebs; Ships Haste and Tarde 
and the Sign of the Uross. Ae e Reviewer; 


* France and the ong md by —— . 426 
APPOINTMENTS FOR N: - 448 
MATHEMATICAL BOOKS . o « « 
Some Books on aprerearans Puito1oGy . ss «me 
SCIENCE NOTES ° © ere: o': ors ae 
PHILOLOGY NOTES . . « «© « « « » 430 
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ATHENS, by l'ALFOURD ELY : 431 

= BURLINGTON FINE ARTS OLvB, by ¥. Wep- os 
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A OOLLECTION or E BABYLONIAN TavuErs . ~~ ae 

NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY . —— 

Stace Nores . . « 484 








Music ort THE Werk, by J.8. SHEDLOCK P - 434 


TYPE-WRITING. 
(['YPE-WRITING. .—MSS, Scientific, and 


of all descriptovs, Legal Diocumen’s, * ppestiaativen. Plays, &c, 
COPIED with speed and accuracy. Dictations taken in Shorthand or 
Type-writing by expert Type-writers. Special success attained in work 
peeing delicacy and care, Highest testimonials. Pupils <eeaeuatimeens 
E. B.& 1. FARRAN 4, amangts < -street, Strand, London 








HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and 


SCHOOL AGENCY.—MADAME AUBERT introduces English snd 
Foreign Governesses Governess Pupils, Visiting Teachers, Companions, 
&c., and recommends Schools and Educational Homes ; Schools transferred, 
Partnersbipssrrapged —27, Regent- street, &, W. 





[THE LECTURE AGENCY, Lirrep (late 


of Birmingham), 3, GEORGE YARD, LOMBARD STREET, LON. 
DON, E.C., act es AGE NTS for tho most distinguished Lecturers and 
Entertainers in Great Britain, 


R.H. the PRINCE of WALES is 


@ the subject of the ESSAY for which prizes of TWENTY 
GUINEAS are offered by the LECTURE AGENCY, LimiTED, of 3, Georg:<- 
yard, Lombard-street, London, E.C. Couditions forwarded upon receipt of 
4 stamp for postege. 


T° PUBLISHERS.— The Advertiser is 


OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT as Maneger or other responsible 
position. Thoroughly conversant with all the details of Paper, Printing 
Binding, Advertising, &c. Firs‘-class refcrences.—Addrss, C, 8., 100 
Mercer's- roed, Tufnell Park, N, 








ME: W. P. ‘FRITH, R.A, has VACAN- 


CIES for TWO more PUPIL & at his Studios, where he imparts a 
sound Art Education. A Separate Cl. - wd Ladies. Models provided.— 
Address, Ashenhurst, Sydenham Rise, 8.E 


[BaTeD | OWNERS’ RESIDENCES 


ACTS, 1870-71.—Board cf Agriculture.—Landed Proprietors wishing 
to restore or improve their mansions and other buildings under tho above 
Acts cen CONSULT Yr, JOHN BIRCH, Architect, who re-tuilt Ingestre 
Hall and otber large country houses, —Addre:s #, Jobn-sircet, Adelphi, 
London, W.C. 








CATALOGUES, 
BAEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S GUIDE- 
BOOKS. 


New Detailed CATALOGUE, now ready, seut post frce on epplication. 
DULAU & CO., 37, £oho-square, London, 


\WILLIams & NORGATE’S NEW 
CATALOGUES, 
THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE,—Theology and Philosophy, chiefly 
Foreign. 1890. 


COMET AL.CAt CATALOGUE,.—Language, Literature, Antiquities, &c., of the 
East. 1890, 


FRENCH CATALOGUE, 1890. 
GERMAN CATALOGUE. 1690. 


14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, and 20, S. Frederick-street, Edinburgh 








tome crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 


ALEXANDER HERIOT MACKONOCHIE: a Memoir. By K. A. T. 
ol 


Edited, with Preface, by EDWARD FRANCIS RUSSELL, M.A., St. Alban’s, cat on™ 
Portrait and Two Views. This day. 








Demy 8vo. 


THE TESTIMONY of TRADITION. By Davin MacRircutz, Author 


of “ Ancient and Modern Britons.’”’ With 20 Dlustrations. [Newt week, 


Demy 8vo, 16s. 


TEXT-BOOK of PHYSIOLOGICAL and PATHOLOGICAL CHE- 


MISTRY for PHYSIOIANS and STUDENTS. By G. BUNGE, Profeseor of Ph Fological Chemistry 
.8t Bile. Translated from the Second German Edition by the late L. C. WOOLDRIDGE M.D. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIO SERIES. 


INTRODUCTION to FRESH-WATER ALG. With an Enumera- 


tion of all the British Species. By M. C. COOKE, LL.D. With 13 Plates illustrating all the Genera. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, [Next week, 


” [Neat week. 


INTERNATIONAL SOIENTIFIC SERIES. 


THE COLOURS of ANIMALS: their Meaning and Use. Especially 


considered in the case of Insects). By EDWARD BAGNALL POULTON, F.RS. With Chromo- 
lithographic Frontispiece and 66 Figures in Text. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Medium 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


VISITATIONS of ENGLISH CLUNIAC FOUNDATIONS. _ Trans- 


lated from the Original Records in the National Library of France, By Sir G. F, DUCKETT, Bart, 


Demy 8vo. 


PRINCIPLES of NATURAL and SUPERNATURAL MORALS. 


By the Rev. H. HUGHES, M.A, 
Vol. IL—NATURAL MORALS. Price 12s. 


Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


DANTE’S TREATISE DE VULGARI ELOQUENTIA. Translated 
into. English with Explanatory Notes. By A. G, FERRERS HOWELL. 


Lon Don : KEGAN PAUL, , TRENOH, TRUBNER, & ©O., Limirev. 


NEW NOVEL BY W. E. NORRIS. 








At all Booksellers and Libraries, cloth, 3s, 6d., with Frontispiece. 


THE BAFFLED CONSPIRATORS. By 


W. E. NORRIS, Author of ‘‘ Misadventure,” ‘‘ Major and Minor,” *‘ My Friend Jim,’’ &c. 





Lonpon : SPENOER BLACKETT, lind St. Brive Srrzzt, E.C. 


NEW STORY “BY “MRS, “ALEXANDER. - 





At all Bookse)lers and Bookstalls, paper 1s., cloth 1s. 6d. 


FORGING the FETTERS. By Mrs. Alexander, 


Author of ‘* Her Dearest Foe,” ** The Wooing o’t,” &c, 





Lonpon: SPENOER BLACKETT, 35, Sr. Brivz Srrzzzt, E.O. 





Just ready; cloth, elegant, price 3s. 6d. At all Booksellers and Libraries. 


THREE NOTABLE STORIES :—“ Love and Peril,” 


‘** To Be or Not to Be,” ‘‘ The Melancholy Hussar,’’ respectively by the Marquis of LORNE, 
K.T., Mrs, ALEXANDER, and THOMAS HARDY. 





Lonpon: SPENOER BLACKETT, 35, Sr. Brivz Srazzt, E.O: 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, é&c. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 


VANCEMENT of SCIENCE, 22, Albemarle-street, London, W. 


The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at LEEDS, 
commencing on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3. 
PRESIDENT ELECT— 
Sir FREDERICK AUGUSTUS ABEL, C.B., D.C.L., D.8c., F.R.S., V.P.C.S 


NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS,.—Authors are reminded that, 
under an arrangement dating from 1871, the acceptance of Memoirs and the 
days on which they are to be read are now as far as nossible determined by 
Organising Committees for the several Sections before the beginning of the 
Meeting. It has, therefore, become necessary, in order to give an oppor- 
tunity to the Committees of doing justice to the several Communications, 
that each Author should prepare aun Abstract of his Memoir ofa length 
suitable for insertion in the published T: fi he A and 
the Council request that he will send it, together with the original Memoir, 
by book-post on or before August 6, addressed thus; ‘* General Secretaries, 
British association, 22, Albemarle-street, London, W. For tion —. 
Authors who comply with this request and whose papers are accepted will 
be furnished before the Meeting with printed copies of their Reports or 
Abstracts. If it should be inconvenient to the Author that his paper should 
be read on any particular day, he is requested to send information thereof 
to the Secretaries in a separate note, 


BRITISH INSTITUTION SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS.—All WORKS in COMPETITION for these SCHOLARSHIPS 
must be DELIVERED at the ENTRANCE to the WESTERN GALLERIES 
of the SCIENCE and ART DEPARTMENT, at the North End of Queen’s 
Gate, South Kensington, on THURSDAY, JULY 17, or FRIDAY, JULY 18, 
between 10 a.m, and 6 p.m. No Works will under any circumstances be 
received after those dates. A form of Certificate required and a copy of the 
Regulations, &c., can be obtained o: licati y letter only (with 
stamped and directed envelope enclosed) addressed to the Trustees, British 
Institution Scholarship Fund, 19, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 

By order of the Trustees. 


UEEN’S SERVICE ACADEMY, 3 and 4, 
ELY PLACE, DUBLIN.—The oldest, and among the most successful 
n the United Kingdom ; over 2,000 have passed, 


I, All Army Examinations, 
II. Civil Service of India, Universities, &c. 
Ill, R, 1. C bulary Cadetshi 

















There is not a Corps in the Services or a Department under Government 
that does not owe some of its Officers to the QUEEN’S SERVICE ACADEMY, 
DUBLIN. No attempt at Cramming ; unsurpassed Staff of Specialists under 
personal direction of W. J. CHETWODE CRAWLEY, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.G.S., 
F.G,8., F.R.Hist.Soc., &e, 


TO PAXENTS AND GUARDIANS, 
R. W. 8. LOGEMAN, Principal of 


Newtom School, Rock Ferry, is FORMING a small PARTY of 
BOYS to spend the SUMMER HOLIDAYS at some healthy Seaside place 
for recreation and study. Instruction in Modern Languages, Classics, or 
Mathematics as required. Ref given andrequired, Inclusive terms, 
£3 38. a week, or £10 108, for four weeks,—Particul licati 
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ue HENNESSY LIBRARY. 
THE VALUABLE LIBRARY 
Of the late 
WILLIAM M. HENNESSY, Ese, M.R.LA., 
The Eminent Irish Scholar and Archaeologist, 
Assistant Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, 
COMPRISING AN IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF 
PRINTED BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, 
KACSIMILES of MANUSCRIPTS, STATE PAPERS, 
RECORDS, THE MASTER of the ROLLS’ 
PUBLICATIONS, &c.; 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
The History, Antiquities, Language, Laws, Religion, Topo- 
graphy, Genealogy, Poetry, &c., of ireland, siti 
INCLUDING 


Many Rare Works in good condition and enriched with 
numerous Manuscript Notes by the late 
learned owner, 


WILL BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 
BY 
JOHN W. SULLIVAN, 


AT HIS 
LITERARY, ART, and GENERAL SALE ROOMS, 
No. 8, D’OLIER STREET, DUBLIN, 
On THURSDAY NEXT, 26th JUNE, and Following Day, 
Commencing each day at 1 o'clock. 








o° Catalogues may be had from the Auctioneer, 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 
L_PBRARY of the late Rev. WILLIAM 


NICHOLS, M.A., F.S.A., Woodlands, Somerset.—It is respectfully 
announced that the important and valuable COLLECTION of BOOKS of 
the abov -ramed Gentleman will be DISPOSED OF in the City of BATH in 
=  coreed AUTUMN by Messrs, POWELL & POWELL, at their Auction 

art, 

Private buyers or members of the trade requiring information are re- 
quested to write to R. E. M. PEACH, 3, Bathwick Terrace, Bath, who will 
endeavour to answer all communications. 

June 10, 1890, 


ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER COLOURS. 


The One Hundred and Thirteenth EXHIBITION 
East, from 10 till6. Admission 1s, Catalog yy enim, 











ALYRED D, Fripp, R.W.8., Secretary. 


MESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO, 14, 


HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., are the sole 
representatives in Great Britain of HERR HAUFSTAENGL, of 
Munich, tho well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, There is a steadily 
increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated process for 
large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book Illustrations, 
Cc gues, Advert » &c., Messrs, DRUMMOND & CO,, have the 
~~ =~ most improved processes, Specimens on view. Prices on 














W. H. SMITH & SON’S 


SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 





1.—This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. SmiruH & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines 
and Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other existing Library, 
from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and to any of these Depots 
a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 


2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Olerk in charge 
of the Depot at which they obtain their Books. Of the current periodicals, one only at a time 
is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted for 
the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 


3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the 
Library which a Subscriber may desire to havee NOVELS exchanged only in 
unbroken and complete Sets. 


4,—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be 
entitled only to the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount they 
subscribe ; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to the 
London regulations. 


5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the 
Railway Bookstalls. 


6.—Messrs. W. H. SmirH & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the 
fact that much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all 
cases, give to the Clerk in charge a list comprising at least ¢wice as many titles of works as 
they wish to exchange. 





I.—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A LONDON TERMINUS. 


6 Months. 12 Months. 

S&S «a 4, £ 8s. d. 

For One Volume at a time ..- sia wie tee ae wee i » oo 2 

(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
ver Swe Volpmes, in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class af Eb viptony”” 111 6 
For Four _;, » ~~ «=m wm -« w«w wv w BeOS uw 8 BS 
For Eight ,, ” wee nee ee “ -~ oo 1150 . 3 3 0 
For Fifteen ;, i os von se 7" on an - 800. § § O 
II.—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A 
COUNTRY BOOKSTALL— 
For One Volume at a time «-- ss) ese ee nee nee ne 20 -. 110 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Two Volumes. in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 111 6 
For Three ,, - om rm “i ane P seo - £30. 3 238 
For Four vs ™ ne ase ae eae a an ws 2 Be 210 0 
For Six ” ” wees tm 1150 . 330 
For Twelve »» a (  —_—i nm - «= -«— wee w OES 
III.—FOR COUNTRY BOOK CLUBS, READING SOCIETIES, &c. 

For Twenty-four Volumes atatime «=. «= «= «- «+ 550 .- 9 90 
For Thirty-six ” » ~~ «- « ow» wo BEG uw MEE 
For Forty-eight _—_»» a wee wee 1010 0. 18-16 0 
For Sixty an “ nw =m i ane wan ee 
For Seventy-two » » ee o +1510 0 «. 28 2 0 
For Eighty-four ss " ~~ om =m mm wo OO w es 


For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 6d. 


A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and 
can be had upon application at the Bookstalls, Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings, for 
Gentlemen’s Libraries, 
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Ready inmodiately at all the Libraries; handsomely bound 
loth gilt, crown 8vo, price 6s, 


BISMARCK INTIME. 


BY A FELLOW STUDENT. 


This attractive and well-illustrated volume bristles with 
most interesting and characteristic anecdotes of the private 
life of the great Ex-Chancellor. 


Just ready, at all Se o aa, he nag 8vo, handsomely 
INTIMATE RECOLLECHIONS OF THE COURT OF THE 


THE EVE OF AN EMPIRE’S FALL. 
Before the Franco-German War. By Madame CARETTE, 
Authoress of “‘ My Mistress, the Empress Eugénie.”’ 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, handsomely bound, 6s. Authorised 
Translation. 


MY | MISTRESS, THE EMPRESS 
GENTE; or, Court Life at the Tuileries. By her 
fiat Reader, Madame CARETTE (née BOUVET). 
“We recommend every one who admires good work to 
buy and read it.”—Morning Post, 


Cloth gilt, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. ; post free, 2s. 8d, 


STANLEY; AND HIS HEROIC 
RELIEF or EMIN PACHA. By E. P. Scott. 
With Map, 14 Portraits, and other Illustrations, 

“Mr, E. P. Scott himself an African traveller, gives a 
clear, readable, and interesting narrative of the rescue 
pa apron to which he has prefixed an account of Stanley’s 

ly career.”—Vanity Fair. 


London ; DEAN & SON, 160a, Fleet Street, E.C. 





NOW READY. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. BENNETT-EDWARDS, 
Crown 8vo, 350 pp., 2s. 6d. 


GANT MONICA. 
GAINT MONICA. 
AINT MONICA: a Wife’s Love Story. 


By Mrs. BENNETT- EDWARDS, Author of **The Mammon of 
Unrighteousness," ** Pharisees,” “In , Sheep’ s Clothing,” ** Loyella,” “A 
Tantalus Cup,” ‘* His Story and Hers,” & 


Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KeNnT, & Co., Limited. 





Just published, vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


O* RELIGIOUS LIBERTY in RUSSIA. 
Open Letter to the Head of the Russian Synod, 
Privy Councillor Constantine Pobiedonosieff. 

By HERMANN DALTON, 


Eight Editions were sold within three months of the German Edition 
of this Pamphlet. 





ASHER & Co., 13, Bedford-street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





NEARLY READY, 


1 vol., a ito, untrimmed edges, cloth, gilt top, printed on fine Papier 
Ingres, with Etched my ge = Plans, hand coloured, 
price 


THE ART and PRACTICE of LAND- 
SCAPE GARDENING. 
By HENRY ERNEST MILNER, F.L,S.Assoc., M.Inst.C.E. 





SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & Co., Limited, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 





NEW REALISTIC NOVEL BY EUGENE STRACEY, 
Picture boards, 2s.; cloth extra, 3s, 6d, at all Bookstalls and Libraries. 


IDDEN in the LIGHT. 


By EUGENE STRACEY. 


Digby & LONG, Publishers, 18, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 





Now ready. 
ie DUCTION and DEDUCTION : a His- 
torical and Critical Sketch of § ive ical Conceptions 





respectlpg the —— between Inductive Sod a edestine Thought, and 
Other Essays. By CONSTANCE C, W.NADEN. Edited by Kk. LEWINS, 
M.D., Army Medical . nen With Memoir and Portrait. One vol., 
8vo, ‘cloth extra, 7s. 6 


esto S & Son, 1, Leicester-square, W.C. 


A NEW MANUAL of BOOK-KEEPING 


for a ot Retail Traders. By PHILIP CRELLIN, Chartered 
Accountant. Prico 3s 


G, BELL & Sons, York street, W.C. and the AUTHOR, 33, Chancery- 
lane, W.Cc, 








TO AUTHORS. 


MESSRS. DIGBY & LONG, 
PUBLISHERS, 
18, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
Are prepared to receive «nd give careful consideration t> all M&S, and 
arrange terms for their PUBLICATION, Messrs. DIGBY and LONG have 


every convenience and ample facilities for the Publication of Magazines 
Editorial offices if required, Newest Catalogue post free 





IMMEDIATELY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s., cloth. 





A Rejoinder to ROBERT ELSMERE. 


PAUL NUGENT, Materialist. 


By HELEN F. HETHERINGTON (GULLIFER) 


AND 


The Rev. H. DARWIN BURTON. 


A reply to Robert Elsmere, written in a thoroughly orthodox spirit, and 
quite abreast of the latest theories of Physical Science, and German anti- 


Christian criticism. 





GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN & WELSH, Lonpon. 





JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


ESSAYS, SPECULATIVE and SUGGESTIVE. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, 18s. 


[This day. 





DR. WILLIAM JUNKER. 


TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 


By Dr. WILLIAM JUNKER. 


With 38 Full-page Plates and 125 Illustrations in the Text. 
Prof. KEANE, Demy 8vo, 21s. 


Translated from the German by 
[Now ready. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Lirrep, Lonpon. 





NEW NOVEL BY F. C. PHILIPS AND C. J. WILLS. 


At all Libraries, 2 


vols., 218. 


THE SCUDAMORES. 


By F. C. PHILIPS, Author of “As in a Looking Glass,” &c., and 
C. J. WILLS, Author of “The Pit Town Coronet,” &c. 
GARDNER & CO., 26, Henzrerra Street, Covent GARDEN. 








HeOLDaAyYs in NORMANDY.—M. BAR- 


BIER, French Master, Glasgow Athenacum, Examiner to the 
Intermediate Education Board for a RECEIVES at his Country 
Residence in Normandy, for JULY and AUGUST, a few GENTLEMEN 
desirous Of improving their FRENCH by a stay in France. Beautiful 
country. Every comfort. Tennis. Backward Candidates Coached for 
Examinations, Highest references,—Particulars, M, BARBIER, Ecrosyille, 
par Louviers, Eure, France. 





Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d., post free 


LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of 
the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By J. 
ALLANSON PICTON, M.A., M.P. 

ConTENTS: Introductory.—Treason and Loyalty.— 
The Limits of Moral Force.--The Limits of Physical 
Force.—The Sources ot Popular Enthusiasm.—*‘ Re- 
publicanism: Form and Substance.” 


PEOPLE’S EDITION.—Price 6d., with PORTRAIT, 
(Special terms for quantities.) 
JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V., 
with two Essays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY” and “THE DUTIES of MAN,” 





Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21, FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN. 





THE 
NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 


ILLUSTRATED, Price ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS FOR JULY. 
— to the CENTRAL AFRICAN LAKES. By Rev. F, ARNOLD, 
M.A 


THE PRACTICE of MEDICINE in the ANCIENT EAST. By Rev. A, 
SAYCE, M.A,, LL.D. 


—— to ENGLISH SHRINES in the MIDDLE AGES, By 

. HILL, Esq. 

EMINENT CHURCHMEN,—II. GEORGE HERBERT. By W. H. DAVEN- 
PORT ADAMS. 


LEGEND of the BRIAR ROSE, (Poetry.) By Rev. A. Gurney, M.A, 


A CONFESSOR of the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, (lllustrated.) By 
Rev. Prebendary RANDOLPH, 


A VISIT to LITTLE GIDDING. By E. WALFORD. 
FLEMISH PAINTERS,—Il. VAN EycKs. (lllustrated.) By G. 8. 
MACQUOLD. 


RIVERS of the OCEAN, By AGNES GIBERNE, 

“THE VICOMTE’S BRIDE.” Chapters I., II. By ESME STUART, 

‘‘A GREAT SUCCESS,” (A Short Story.) By E, FAIRFAX BYRNE 

“CHANGED LOTS.” Chapters I, II. (Llustrated.) By FRANCES ARM- 
STRONG. 


ART COMPETITION. 

Sermon Outlines—Instructions on the Creed—Lives of the Saints for 
Childron—Biblical Questions—Reviews—“ Useful Books” List—Corre 
spondence, &c., &c, 


GRIFFITH FARRAN QKEDEN & WELSH, Londoa 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIstT. 
“One of the best historical novels since ‘The 
Latt Days of Pompeii.’ "—Saturday Review. 
NOTICE—A SHCOND EDITION 
of “ ACTE,” by HUGH WEST- 
BURY, will be ready at all Libraries 
on TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
NEXT. 


NEW WORKS of FICTION. 





By ANNIE EDWARDES, 


PEARL 


Author of 
POWDER. ** Archie Lovell,” “ Ought we 
2 vols, to Visit her?” 
&c. 





By FRANCES ELEANOR 


MADAME 


TROLLOPE, 
LEROUX Author of 
* «That Unfortunate Marriage,” 
8 vole. “ Black Spirits and White,” 
&e. 


By KATHARINE 


MR. BRYANT'S 


WYLDE, 
Author of 
MISTAKE ‘ “An Il-Regulated Mind,” 
8 vols, * A Dreamer,” &c. 


HER THREE By ALICE M. DIEHL, 
Author of 
LOVERS. 


** The Krave of Hearts,” 
“The Garden of Eden,” 
2 vols. &e. 


By E. FRANCES 
POYNTER, 


THE FAILURE 
of ELIZABETH. Pct 


3 vols “My Little Lady,” 
&e. 


BENTLEY’S 
-FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Six-thliing volumes to be obtained at ajl book- 
ecllers at home and ebroad. 


Ccu- plete lists post-free on application. 





The latest additions to the series are 
QUEENIE’S WHIM, by Rosa M. Carey. 
THE ROGUE, by W. E. Norris. 

SN UGLY DUCKLING, by Henry Erroll. 


ARDATH: the story of a Dead Self, by 
MARIE CORELLI. 


SIR CHARLES DANVERS, = [This day. 





RicHArD Benriey & Son, New Burlington Streets 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





“DAVID NUTT 


270, STRAND. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
A FULL ACCOUNT AND COLLATION 
OF THE GREEK CURSIVE 


CODEX EVANGELIUM 604. 


With Two Facsimiles. 
Together with Ten Appendices, containing 


A) The Collation of a Manuscript in his own possession. 
8) A reprint with corrections of Scrivener’s Jist of 
ifferences between the editions of Stephen 1560 and 
Elzevir 1624, Beza 1565 an‘l the Complutensian. (C) A 
full and exact comparison of the Elzevir editions of 162+ 
and 1633. (D) Facsimile of Codex Paul. 247 (Cath. Eps 
210), with correction of previous descriptions. (E) 
Report of a visit to the Phillipps MSS. _(F) Report of 
@ Visit to the Public Library at Bale, with Facsimile « f 
Erasmus’ second MS. Evan. ?, and a collation of Codex 
Apoc. No. 15. (G) Report of a visit to the Public 
rary at Geneva, with corrections cf Cellerie:’s 
co)lation of Evan. 75, as —— toScholz. (H) Report 
of a visit to the Library of Harvard College, Oambridge, 
Mass., U.S.A., with information concerning the sacred 
Greek codices there. (I) Some further information 
concerning Oodex 14, an Bvangelistacy at Andover, 
Mags., U.S.A. (J) Note on 1 Tim. iii, 15 


By HERMAN O. HOSKIER. 
280 pages, royal 8vo, 4 Facsimile Plates, buckram, 21s. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 


Essays in Appreciation : Literature. 
BY WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 
Editor ot the Scots Observer, 
Author of ‘A Book of Verses.” 

F cap. 8vo, 280 pages, cloth, 5s. 


N.B.—20 copies are printed on Japanese paper, of 
which 15 are for sale at £2 2s. net. 


A)l American orders should be addressed to Mesers. 
Scribner & Welford. 


PAUL HEYSE: INCURABLE. 
Trauslated by Mrs. H. W. EVE. 
Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. 


MALORY’S MORTE D’ARTHUR. 
Edited by Dr. H, O, SOMMER. 


Part 11., comprising the Critics1 Introduction: 
Apparatus of Various Readings. Notes on Malory’s 
guage, Index of Persovs ana Places, Glossary, &c., 
has been sent out to Subscribers. 


Part III., comprising the Literary Introduction (ia- 
cluding Mr. Lang’s Essay upon Malory), Jater in the 
year, 


D. Nutt begs to remind students of Englith Lite1a- 
ture that Dr. Scmmer’s Edition is the only complete 
and scholarly ediiion of Malory. The Three Parts, 
comprising upwards of 1,f00 pages, royal 8vo, mag- 
nificently printed on thick paper with wice margin, 
£1 10s. net; or a few Large-Paper Copies, £5 5s. net. 


SCOTTISH HISTORY BY CONTEMPORARY 
WRITERS. 


THE DAYS OF JAMES IV. 
1488-1513. 

Extracts from the Royal Letters, Polydore Vergil and 
Hall, Major, Boece, Myln, the State Papers, &c. 
Arranged and Edited by 
G. GREGORY SMITH, M.A., Edin., B.A. Oxon. 
Pp. 920, cloth, cut edges, 1s, ; uncut edgeg, 1s. 3d. 


NOW BEING SUBSCRIBED. 
PAINTER’S PALACE of PLEASURE. 


Edited by J, JACOBS. 
To form 8 vols., 4to, Small Paper (£00 Copies) ; cr ruyal4te. 
Large Paper (50 Oopies). 
Subscription price, £2 2s. Small, £5 5s. Large Paper 
Full Prospectus on application. 


*.* The “Palace of Pleasure,” consisting chiefly ctf 
Translations of Italian Novelle, was the y= me store= 
house whence Shakspeare and the other — 
Dramatists drew their plots, scnaiiain 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOTI CE. 

MR. STANLEY’S NEW WORK. 
Owing to delay with the American 
Edition, Messrs. Sampson Low & 
Co. announce that their Edition 
cannot be issued until SATURDAY, 
the 28th inst. 


New Novels at all the Libraries. 
THE HOUSE on the SCAR: a Tale of 


South Devon. By BERTHA 'THOMAS, Author of 
* Proud Maisie,” * Cressida,” &c. 1 vol, crown 
8vo, cloth, és. 
* The story is well told, and the clever treatment of the various situations 
more than makes up for any lack of freshucss in the materials of the plot.” 
Scotsman. 


THE WAY of TRANSGRESSORS. By 


= —_— ESLER. 8 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 
8s, ° 


THE CONSPIRATOR: a Romance of 


Real Life. By Count PAUL P—. Edited by 
FRANK HARKUT, 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
re they is vividly written and abounds in excitements of various 


THE STORIES of the THREE BUR- 


GLARS. By FRANK R. STOCKTON, Author of 
* Rudder Grange,’’ ** The Hundredth Man,” &c. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, boards, 1s. 


SPRINGHAVEN : a Tale of the Great 
War. By R. D. BLACKMORE Author of “ Lorna 
Deone,” &c. With numerous J)Justrations by Alfred 
Parsons and F. Barnard. sinall post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“The story is one of Mr. Bluckmore’s best. A fino touch. of romance 
reveals the euthor of * Lorna Doone’ on almost every page.’ 
_Soturday Review, — 



































Low’s Standard Libra: ry of Travel. 
THE HEART of AFRICA: being 


Three Years’ ge and Adventures in the Un- 
explored Regions of Central Africa. By Dr, 
GEORG 8O WEINE ‘URTH. 
2 vols., crown vo. Numerous Illustrations and 
Map. Cloth, 3s. 6d. per volume. 


TWO KINGS of UGANDA; or, Life 


by the Sbores of the Victoria Nyanza, Beivg an 
Account of a Residence of Six Years 3 Eastern 
yar Africa. gBy Kev. ROBT, P. ASHE, 
F.R.GS8,F.R.HS, &e. Newand Cheaper Edition. 
With Map and Illustratione. Crown 8yo, cloth, 








Now ate, price ONE SHILLING. 
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ARCHITECTURE and DEMOCRACY. Robert 8. 
»EABODY 
TRUTH and UNTRUTH: aStory. Mart Crim. 
TEXAN | LY PES ard CONTRASTS. Lxx C. Harpy. 
AL rations. 
SOOILA L LIFE in OXFORD. ETert M. ARNOLD. 
Illustrations, BCE Drawings by Joseph Pennell, 
THE SCARECROW: a Story. Illustrated. 8S. P. 
MCLEAN — “ 
GIOSUE CARDUOCI. and the HELLENIC RE- 
ACTION in ITALY. FRASK SLWAL 
TREASURY NOTES and NOTES on ths TREASURY 
nl END? N. 
A sovreonty SOLDIER: a Poem. GxronGE EDGAR 
TWO LETTERS: a Story. BRayDER MATTHEWS. 
BALTIC RUSSIA. HENRY LANSDELL, D.D. 9 Illus- 


trations, 
&c., &c.; 70 Illustrations in all. 
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LITERATURE. 


The New Day: Sonnets. By Thomas Gordon 
Hake. Edited, with a Preface, by W. Earl 
Hodgson. (Remington.) 


Ir was Dante Rossetti’s elaborate review of 
Madeline and other Poems in the Acaprmy of 
1st February, 1871, that first directed promi- 
nent attention to the remarkable originality of 
Dr. Gordon Hake’s work; and it is from this 
review, not as here stated from Rossetti’s 
subsequent review of Dr. Hake’s Parables and 
Tales in the Fortnightly, that Mr. Earl 
Hodgson quotes in the preface to the volume 
under notice. In both articles—articles 
which contained enough original criticism to 
have enriched a treatise on the art of poetry 
—Rossetti claimed for Dr. Hake the posi- 
tion of a writer whose genius and whose 
style were unique. Up to that time the very 
originality of Dr. Gordon Hake’s poetry had, 
perhaps, caused it to be neglected. But now, 
following in Rossetti’s path, other critics 
turned their attention to Dr. Hake’s verse, 
and he has since held a place of his own among 
his contemporaries. 

Madeline, however, full as it was of bril- 
liant and often splendid passages, was too 
remote in diction and too difficult in metre 
for anything like general acceptance; and it 
was what Dr. Hake called ‘‘parables’’—a series 
of shorter poems in simple metres following the 
chief poem in the volume—which chiefly kept 
it in remembrance. Hence, not until the 
publication of Parables and Tales, which 
followed Madeline and other Poems, did the 
author procure more than a succés d’estime. 
This volume, teautifully illustrated by Mr. 
Arthur Hughes, and issued in a binding 
decorated with one of Rossetti’s most charac- 
teristic designs, contained, in a revised form, 
the “parables” in the Madeline volume, 
among which I may name ‘Old Souls,” 
‘“‘ The Lily of the Valley,”’ and ‘‘ The Deadly 
Nightshade.” It aleo contained, besides other 
exquisite poems, ‘‘ The Cripple” (the simple 
pathos of which is irresistible), and ‘‘ The 
Blind Boy,” suggested by the touching story 
of Philip Marston and his devoted sister. If 
strong human interest, joined to adequate 
poetic expression, suffice to make poems 
immortal, then, surely, neither ‘The 
Cripple” nor ‘‘ The Blind Boy” will die. 

Chief among Dr. Hake’s faults is his ten- 
dency towards inversions. These had always 
disfigured and weakened his verse, and even 
Parables and Tales was not entirely free from 
them. Take the following stanza from ‘‘ The 
Blind Boy ’’ as an example :— 

**¢ The wind is balmy on my cheek, 
But now I feel the rain-drop plash, 
Let us,’ he said, ‘ the woodland seek, 
And hear it on the foliage dash. 


There the ground-ivy we will tread, 
And through the grove its perfume spread.’ ’’ 





But in New Symbols, the masterly volume 
which followed Parables and Tales, and in 
which appeared ‘“‘The Snake Charmer,” ‘ The 
Birth of Venus,’ ‘‘Ortrud’s Vision,” and 
‘Ecce Homo,” this infirmity was conquered 
or nearly so. Dr. Hake’s three subsequent 
volumes, however, Maiden Eestasy, Legends 
of the Morrow, and The Serpent Play, although 
rich in the qualities especially associated with 
his name, did not entirely satisfy the expecta- 
tions that had been formed from his earlier 
work. The poet’s vein of originality as 
regards subject was unexhausted, but in style 
there was undoubtedly a retrogression. His 
liability to fall into vague forms of expression, 
enfeebled by old-fashioned inversions, re- 
turned, stifling the imaginative glow of his 
work. Yet such poems as ‘‘The Palmist,” 
and a few others, were equal to the earlier 
masterpieces by which his position had 
become assured. No student of Victorian 
poetry can now pass by his work unexamined, 
and the volume under discussion has been 
awaited with interest. As the work of an 
octogenarian, whose previous verses received 
the cachet of authoritative criticism, it is sure 
to attract attention. 

The first thing that will strike and even 
surprise the reader will be the fact that one 
whose previous work was in metres not much 
used now has written a sequence of ninety- 
three sonnets. For me, these sonnets have a 
special interest. When, in my recent intro- 
ductory essay to Mr. Eyles’s Popular Poets of 
the Pertod, I urged our poets not to neglect 
entirely the simple sonnet of alternate rhymes 
for the Petrarcan form, now so greatly in 
vogue, I little expected to be so soon reviewing 
a book of sonnets in the form which Shakspere 
and Drayton have made classical. Still less 
did I anticipate that a distinguished poet and 
parable-writer like Dr. Hake would select this 
form of poetry for dealing with a subject so 
important as that of ‘‘ the new day” opened 
up to the poets of the future by the revelations 
of modern science. 

I do not question, however, that Dr. Hake 
has been well advised in his selection of the 
form of these rich and musical poems. No 
doubt there are many poetical effects which, 
though peculiarly suited to the sonnet of 
octave and sestet, are out of the compass of 
the Shaksperianform. But this disadvantage, 
as I have hinted in the essay above referred 
to, is more than compensated by sweetness and 
continuity of flow. Probably what will most 
attract the reader of this volume is the sub- 
stance, not the form, of these poems. Open- 
ing with some delightful verses descriptive of 
George Borrow in the gorse and ferns of 
Surrey, and of Rossetti in his hermit retreats 
at Kelmscott Manor and Bognor, the series 
afterwards passes into an impassioned appeal 
to another friend of the poet’s, the fellow- 
student of Nature to whom the book is dedi- 
cated, to utilise the rich material afforded to 
poets by science and by the progress of modern 
thought. 

According to the preface of Mr. Earl 
Hodgson, Dr. Hake stands almost alone 
among our poets in having gone through that 
study in natural science which he “ boldly 
declares to be a necessary part of the poet’s 
equipment.” If this be seo—and I have no 
knowledge to warrant my challenging the 
statement—the place this little volume will 





take in contemporary poetry will be a very 
special one. Dr. Hake says :— 


‘* Genius and Poetry should sti!l advance 
As Nature year by year extends her pale, 
Till widens past all reach the wide expanse, 
Disclosing heights that only She can scale. 
Ecience fulfils the poet’s prophecy— 
Brings close the landscape that he saw afar, 
Even as the glass that takes and gives the sky 
Brings home from realms of cloud some burn- 


ing star. 
So even within the farthest galaxy, 
The gee knows what worlds are 
growing 
Where Nature’s votaries of all wisdom free, 
With far-off thought akin to his are glowing.” 


The editor, in discussing the question 
whether the scientific study of Nature does or 
does not in a general way lead to a distaste 
for poetic art, quotes recent words of Dr. 
Wendell Holmes, which, as coming from a 
poet, are astonishing. Mr. Earl Hodgson con- 
trasts Dr. Holmes’s cynicism on the subject of 
poetic art with Dr. Hake’s fervour—a fervour 
so high, and an inspiration so exalted for that 
‘‘new day” which science is to bring to 
mankind, that the Jatter even foresees a time 
when the great poetic masters of an elder day 
will be deprived of some of their lustre 

The name of the friend to whom the poet’s 
address is made is withheld; but the earlier 
sonnets of the book show that he wa; one of a 
small group of whom Rossetti was the centre 
at a period of his career upon which neither Mr. 
Hall Caine, Mr. William Sharp, nor even Mr. 
Joseph Knight have dwelt. These p: rsonal 
sonnets will recommend the book to many 
readers whom Dr. Hake’s enthusiasm about 
science may, perhaps, fail to arouse. They 
are so vivid and so beautiful that I cannot 
refrain from quoting two of them. 


**In the unbroken silence of the mind 
Thoughts creep about us, eeeming not to move, 
And life is back among the days behind— 
The spectral days of that lamented love— 
Days whose romance can never be repeated. 
The sun of Kelmscott through the foliage 
gleaming, 
We cee him, life-like, at his easel seated, 
His voice, his brush, with rival wonders 
teeming. 
These vanished hours, where are they stored 
away ? 
Hear we the voice, or but its lingering tone ? 
Its utterances are swallowed up in day ; 
The gabled house, the mighty master gone. 
Yet are they ours: the stranger at the hall— 
What dreams he of the days we there recall.’’ 


“0, happy days, with him who once so loved us ! 
We loved as brothers, with a single heart, 
‘The man whoee iris-woven pictures moved us 
From Nature to her blazoned sbadow—Art. 
How often did we trace the nestling Thames 
From humblest waters on his course of might 
Down where the weir the bursting current stems, 
There sat till evening grew to balmy night, 
Veiling the weir whose roar recalled the strand 
Where we had listened to the wave-lipped sea, 
That seemed to utter plaudits while we planned 
Triumphal labours of the day to be. 
The words were his: ‘Such love can never die ;’ 
The grief was ours when he no more was nigh,”’ 


In descriptions of Nature Dr. Hake was 
specially strong in his earlier volumes; and, 
in this respect, the present sonnets show no 
falling off. Here is a description of the 
Thames near its source which is worthy of 
Wordsworth himself. 

‘* Like some sweet water: bell, the tinkling rill 

Still calls the flowers upon its misty bank 

To stoop into the stream and drink their fill. 
And still the shapeless ruehes, green and rank, 
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Seem lounging in their pride round those retreats, 
Watching slim willows —_ thirsty spray, 
Slowly a loosened weed another meets ; 
They stop, like strangers, neither giving way. 
We are here surely if the world, forgot, _ 
Glides from ov reight into the charm, unbidden ; 
We are here surely at thiswitching spot,— 
Though Nature in the reverie is hidden. 
A spell co holds our captive eyes in thrall, 
It is as if a play pervaded all.” 


Everyone will agree with what the editor 
says about the fine and loving nature which 
the poet discloses in almost every sonnet in 
this volume. They are 


‘* Without a parallel,” says Mr. Earl Hodgson, 
‘‘ until we bring into comparison the sonnets of 
Shakspere himself. In this aspect, indeed, in 
the soul-absorption of friendship, they are more 
like that wonderful and unapproachable sonnet 
sequence than anything else in English poetry.” 


Of the truth of this remark let the following 
sonnet be given as an example. 


** Friendship is love’s full beauty unalloyed 

With passion that may waste in selfishness, 
Fed only at the heart and never cloyed ; 

Such is our friendship, ripened but to bless. 
It draws the arrow from the bleeding wound 

With cheery look that makes a winter bright ; 
It saves the hope from falling to the ground, 

And turns the restless pillow towards the light. 
To be another’s in his dearest want, 

At struggle with a thousand racking throes, 
When all the balm that heaven itself can grant 


Is that which friendship’s soothing hand 
bestows ! 


How joyful to be joined in such a love 
We two,—may it portend the days above!” 


It is chiefly in the personal sonnets of this 
kind that Dr. Hake seems to break through 
the fetters of antiquated method, and to speak 
out in his natural voice. Those enfeebling 
and rather irritating inversions to which he 
returned in the volumes succeeding New 
Symbols disfigure too many of the present 
sonnets; but the moment his imagination 
becomes warmed by his affection for Rossetti, 
or for Borrow, or for other friends, it beams 
with a brightness which would be striking even 
ina young man, but is wonderful in a poet who 
is said to have passed his eighty-first year. I 
cannot do better, both for my readers and for 
Dr. Hake, than close this article with one of 
these personal sonnets descriptive, as the 
editor tells us, of Rossetti at Cheyne Walk. 


** Sitting with him, his tones as Petrarch’s tender, 

With many a speaking vision on the wall, 

The fire, a-blaze, flashing the studio fender, 
— = from London shouts and ceaseless 

rawl— 

”Twas you brought Nature to the visiting, * 
Till she herself seemed breathing in the room, 

And Art grew fragrant in the glow of spring 
With homely scents and gorse and heather 

bloom, 

Or sunbeams shone by many an Alpine fountain, 
Fed by the waters of the forest stream ; 

Or glacier glories in the rock-girt mountain, 
Where they so often fed the poet’s dream ; 

Or else was mingled the rough billow’s glee 

With cries of petrels on a sullen sea.” 


A specially interesting feature of the volume 
is the frontispiece—an admirable reproduction 
of the portrait of Dr. Hake by Rossetti, which 
was exhibited after the painter’s death at the 
Burlington Club. 


Mackenzie Bett, 











‘¢ History oF THE Pacrric States or Norra 
America.”—Vol. XXI., Utah. By Hubert 
Howe Bancroft. (San Francisco.) 


In some respects the present volume compares 
favourably with most others of the series. 
It is less discursive ; and, with rare exceptions, 
the style is more sober and freer from the 
‘“‘ high-faluting” language which unfortu- 
nately forms such a conspicuous feature of 
this bulky compilation. The history of Utah 
practically resolves itself into a history of 
the Mormons; for before the exodus from 
Nauvoo and foundation of Great Salt Lake 
City, the vast territory was an almost unin- 
habited wilderness, with no white settle- 
ments of any kind, and traversed only by the 
teams of emigrants seeking new homes on the 
shores of the Pacific. Hence the author has 
been able to dispose of the pre-Mormon times 
(1540 to 1846) in two short chapters, wisely 
devoting all the rest of the volume to what 
may be fairly described as a tolerably ex- 
haustive treatise on the whole subject of the 
Mormon movement. Thus a considerable 


| section is occupied with events ranging from 


1823 to 1846, which occurred not in Utah, 
but in the more easterly States of Missouri 
and Illinois. As these states do not fall 
within the general scope of the work, no 
repetition will be involved by an arrangement 
which has for the reader the great advantage 
of dealing in its entirety with the most 
remarkable religious manifestation of modern 
times. 

But in his general treatment of the subject, 
Mr. Bancroft seems almost to abdicate his 
functions as an historian. Possibly through 
fear of -offending susceptibilities, he has 
deliberately adopted a plan which practically 
consists in letting both parties have their say 
and fight it out between them. He says: 


“‘T have deemed it but fair, in presenting the 
early history of the church, to give respectful 
consideration to, and a sober recital of, Mor- 
mon faith and experiences, common and 
miraculous. The story of Mormonism, there- 
fore, as told in the text, is from the Mormon 
standpoint and based entirely on Mormon 
authorities, while in the notes I give in full all 
anti-Mormon arguments and counter-state- 
ments. . . . In following this plan I only 
apply to the history of Utah the same principles 
employed in all my historical efforts—namely, 
to give all the facts on every side pertinent to 
the subject.” 

But surely something more than this is ex- 
pected of the historian, who should not only 
give “‘facts”—the chronicler does this—but 
weigh statements, sift evidence, and thus help 
the reader to some definite conclusions. Take 
a crucial incident which occurred at the very 
dawn of Mormonism—Martin Harris’s visit to 
New York, where he submits to Professor 
Anthon and others a copy of the characters 
from Joseph Smith’s pretended divinely-re- 
vealed gold plates. In a note is given 
Anthon’s letter exposing the fraud, and so far 
so good. But in the text the lying Mormon 
statement that Prof. Anthon and Dr. Mitchell 
pronounce the characters to be “‘ Egyptian, 
Syriac, Chaldaic, and Arabic,” is allowed to 
stand unchallenged by editorial comment. 
Worse still, in the note itself a seeming attempt 
is made to weaken the force of Anthon’s ex- 
posure by the extraordinary remark that, “It 
is but fair to state that Smith never claimed 





that the characters were the ordinary Greek 
or Hebrew, but were what he called Reformed 
Egyptian.” And here the matter is left, al- 
though everything turns on the genuine or 
spurious nature of these ‘‘ Reformed Egyptian”’ 
characters. One might almost suppose that 
Mr. Bancroft attached some weight to Smith’s 
plea, introducing it with the words, ‘It is 
but fair to state.” Does he then personally 
believe in the possible existence of this ‘‘ Re- 
formed Egyptian”? And if not, w.s it not 
his duty to expose the absurdity of the thing? 
Elsewhere we are told that the word 
‘‘ Mormon”? is neither Greek nor derived from 
Greek, as had been asserted by some ‘‘ Gen- 
tile,” but comes from the ‘‘ Reformed Egyp- 
tian’ mon, good, and more contracted to mor, 
so that Mor-mon means literally ‘‘ more good.” 
And this seriously, or at all events without 
comment! In the same way the etymology 
of Mormon’s son Moroni, by whom Smith was 
favoured with his first revelation, is doubtless 
to be had by reading the name backwards, as 
thus: I-no-mor, where zo is contracted for 
know, implying that Moroni was a greater 
than Mormon himself. 

Owing to the peculiar view taken by Mr. 
Bancroft of his duty as an impartial expositor, 
much of the text gives somewhat the impres- 
sion of having been written, not merely by a 
partisan, but b 
notes being afterwards added as a sort 
of corrective. Thus, of Nauvoo we are 
told that “hither came they to the city 
of their god, to the mountain of his holi- 
ness.” And again: “To the saints it is 
indeed a place of refuge, the City of Nauvoo, 
the Holy City, the City of Joseph.” Even 
when obliged to speak for himself, our author 
utters but an uncertain sound; his language 
becomes vague and contradictory, as in the 
summing up of Brigham Young’s character : 


‘* He was a sincere men, or if an impostor, he 
was one who first imposed upon himself. He 
was not a hypocrite; knave in the ordinary 
sense of the term he was not; though he has 
been a thousand times called both. If he was 
a bad man he was still a great man, and the 
evil that he did was done with honest pur- 
pose.” 
What sort of impression is the average 
reader to derive from language of this sort, 
with its if’s and an’s and its saving clauses, 
except that the writer has either not made up 
his mind, or else is afraid to speak it out. 
Needless to say that every effort is made to 
exonerate Brigham in the horrible business of 
the Mountain Meadows Massacre. It is 
allowed that there was cause for suspicion, 
but ‘no fair colour of testimony ”’ to impli- 
cate him or his colleagues. Yet to the 
ordinary understanding he seems sufficiently 
implicated by his language before and conduct 
after the event, and it is not denied that on 
most frivolous grounds he persistently evaded 
his duty of bringing the guilty to justice. 
Partisanship is also betrayed in the assertion 
that Lee alone was guilty, for with Lee were 
associated several other Mormons, who after- 
wards “pledged themselves by the most 
solemn oaths to stand by each other, and 
always to insist that the deed was done 
entirely by the Indians.” 

But apart from this bias, the work is un- 
doubtedly a valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of the Latter-day Saints. A vast amount 
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of information is brought to bear on the sub- 
ject; and this, combined with the copious 
bibliography, constitutes the volume a standard 
book of reference for everything connected 
with the rise and growth of Mormonism. 
There are many just appreciations ; and some 
branches of the subject, such as the question 
of polygamy, are ably handled. Here the 
plan of allowing both sides to have their say 
is less objectionable, as it is clearly a ques- 
tion for at least academic argument. But 
even here the historian still maintains a 
hesitating attitude; and while allowing that 
a polygamic theocracy cannot be regarded “as 
conducive to the highest culture,’ neverthe- 
less deprecates the use of the force required 
to remove such an excrescence from the body 
politic. The reader of Mrs. Stenhouse’s book 
will remember that one of the gravest charges 
brought against the Saints was the secrecy 
for a long time maintained on this point, so 
that while the doctrine was openly avowed 
in Utah, the missionaries in Europe were 
thundering against it as an abomination, 
‘*such as none but a corrupt heart could have 
conceived.” This detestable duplicity, by 
which thousands of dupes were beguiled, 
especially in England and Scandinavia, is 
admitted by Mr. Bancroft; but all he has to 
say on the subject is that ‘‘for a time, in so 
far as possible, the practice of polygamy in 
Illinois and Utah was kept secret by the 
missionaries in England and in Europe.” 
Well, a Mormon might have put it in this 
cold-blooded way ; but something more might 
surely have been expected from an impartial 
writer who had not ‘‘ abdicated his functions 
as an historian.” 

The student of phonetics will be interested 
to know that an account is given of the 
attempt made at Utah in 1853 to introduce a 
new system of orthography for the purpose of 
simplifying the spelling of the English lan- 
guage. The letters, thirty-four altogether, 
are here arranged without any regard for 
their physiological relations, but on the simple 
principle that each sign should represent a 
single sound and conversely. The Book of 
Mormon, a primer, and some other documents 
were actually printed in this curious alphabet. 
It was also used in keeping Brigham’s private 
ledger, probably as a convenient sort of crypto- 
gram; but all efforts at introducing it into 
the schools and into general use necessarily 
ended in failure. Advocates of a reformed 
spelling do not sufficiently bear in mind that 
the success of a uniform script must largely 
depend on a uniform pronunciation, which is 
unattainable over a wide area. Hence a con- 
ventional element must to some extent enter 
into all orthographic systems, in which ideal 
perfection is visionary. 

A. H. Keanz. 








MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Theology and Piety alike Free: from the 
Point of View of Manchester New College, 
— (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
& Co.) 


In a prefatory notice ‘‘to the reader” the 
editor of this volume tells us 


‘* It is right to say that this book is in no sense 
official, either on the part of Manchester New 
College or on that of any of its representative 
men where discourses are thus reprinted.” 


But while we have no warrant after this 
explicit denial to impute a direct purpose to 
the book as an official manifesto, there is no 
reason why we should not ascribe to it, what 
indeed the book itself claims, a close though 
indirect relation to that event. The book is, 
in point of fact, an opportune, appropriate, 
and welcome memorial of the removal of 
Manchester New College to Oxford, and in 
my opinion the editor is to be congratulated 
both on the felicity of his idea and on the 
mode of its execution. The book is in no 
sense apologetic ; but if justification were 
needed for the establishment of a non- 
dogmatic college among our most ancient 
foundations, whose hoary traditions are per- 
meated with dogma in science as well as in 
theology (for of all European universities 
Oxford was the place where such outworn 
creeds as the Ptolemaic astronomy and 
mediaeval Aristotelianism died hardest), the 
essays and papers here collected furnich a 
series of picces justificatives which the most 
benighted obscurantist can neither gainsay 
nor resist. 

Tt has been said that the foundation of 
Mansfield College furnished the suggestion 
which, combined with other considerations, 
induced the heads of Manchester New College 
to transplant it to Oxford. Whether this be 
so or not few thoughtful readers of the signs 
of the times would question that it isthe more 
important event of the two. Without the 
least wish to underrate the significance of a 
Nonconformist college at Oxford, no one can 
deny that the addition to the existing founda- 
tions is that of an institution committed to 
the teaching of dogmatic Christianity. Its 
divinity professors, though not acknowledging 
the Thirty-nine Articles either as limits or 
objects of teaching, must nevertheless incul- 
cate the dogmas of traditional Nonconformity. 
They must bear in mind the imperious 
exigencies of chapel trust-deeds, and the 
still more rigorous tests, though in petto, of 
the average chapel deacon. Now, Manchester 
New College, with its ‘‘ Theology and Piety 
alike free’ propounds an altogether different 
conception of Christian authority and truth- 
standards. In this case it is not an additional 
quantity of the same old wine, at least of 
‘‘similar vintage and character,” as wine 
merchants phrase it, which is being poured 
into the old bottles, but a new wine of 
different growth and of undeniable ferment- 
ing power. Why I do not pursue the allusion 
further is because I do not think that in this 
case the old bottles will be marred so much as 
strengthened by the admixture, 

It may be gathered from what I have 
advanced that this memorial volume has at 
least two meanings, literary and academic: 
As a collection of thoughtful essays on Liberal 
Christianity—most of which have already 
seen the light in other forms—the book has 
unquestionably a high literary value. But 
this is, in my judgment, altogether subor- 
dinate to its academic significance. Man- 
chester New College goes to Oxford to initiate 
not only a new method of theology but a new 
method of truth discovery, and intellectual 
culture. It aims at reasserting those free prin- 
ciples of education which were accepted by 
the leading minds of ancient Greece, and the 





fruits of which we possess in the combined 
condone and luxuriance of its varied litera- 








ture. It purposes to recall the attention of 
Christians, whose faith has been warped and 
narrowed by centuries of ecclesiasticism and 
dogma, to the undogmatic spirit and teaching 
of the Gospels. It would make too great a 
demand on my space to adduce even a tenth 
of the passages that might be quoted showing 
the objects which the founders of the Man- 
chester New College set before themselves at 
its foundation, and which they have per- 
sistently followed up to the present time. 
But I must find room for two quotations, one 
from Prof. Upton’s paper (No. viii.), the other 
from Dr. Martineau’s centenary address (p. 
312). Prof. Upton says: 


‘* Before liberal theology can take its natural 
place in the curriculum of our universities as 
the necessary correlation of the phenomenal 
sciences, and thus enable these centres of culture 
to realise their true ideal as organs whose 
function is the complete unfolding and nurture 
of the human mind, public opinion must evi- 
dently first deliver itself from two grievous 
tyrannies—the tyranny of theological dog- 
matism on the one hand, and of scientific 
dogmatism on the other.” 

In a similar strain, speaking of the dis- 
abilities still attaching to Oxford divinity 
degrees and certain professorships, Dr. Mar- 
tineau observes : 

‘The lecturer’s desk can be occupied by no 
man who has not bound himself by subscrip- 
tion to teach up to the standards of the Church 
of England; and it is impossible to accept 
as complete the competency of any one who is 
thus tied to foregone conclusions, What should 
we say of such a pledge to prescribed opinions 
if demanded from a teacher of geology, of 
history, of ethics? Should we not share his 
indignation at the proposal, and say that it 
could never be made except to a man already 
supposed to be a poor creature? We insist, 
therefore, on our professors in this faculty 
being left as free to follow simply the indica- 
tions of truth as in any other, since whatever 
becomes dogma—i.e., assented to as decreed— 
ceases eo ipso to be intellectually known, and 
loses all living quality of truth.” 

The uniqueness of the occasion will pro- 
bably give rise to some speculation as to the 
consequences of this new departure in univer- 
sity teaching. In my opinion they will not 
be so marked as certain sanguine persons 
appear to imagine. The chief importance of 
the event seems to me to consist in its co- 
operation with other contemporary impulses 
of thought in the general direction of free 
inquiry. It will afford one distinct momentum 
harmonising with the general tendencies, 
often tacit and noneassertive, of our best 
current speculation. Dr. Martineau, however, 
indulges in a flight of more than millennial 
audacity in forecasting a period when the 
Manchester New College leaven, now inserted 
into the measures of meal, wiil have so exer- 
cieed its potent influence that the whole may 
become leavened. He says: 


‘‘Let our great teaching universities feel them- 
selves headless and deformed without a theo- 
logical faculty manned by instructors and 
frequented by learners unconditionally free to 
see what is and create what ought to be, and 
we shall then know that our hour has struck. 
Manchester New College will welcome death, 
for its death will be its transfiguration and 
final passage into larger and higher life.” 


While it is impossible to feel anything but 
admiration for aspirations so generous, it is 
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enough to say that they seem premature. 
What we are now concerned with is not the 
self-extinction of the college under hypo- 
thetical and distant conditions, but its new 
birth and chances of vitality and usefulness in 
the actual present. 

It is necessary to add a word on another 
issue of Theology and Piety alike Free, 
which Dr. Martineau and his fellow essayists 
do not seem to have noticed. The principle 
might be extended to other creeds than that 
of Christianity. With our millions of Buddhist 
and Mahommedan subjects there is surely no 
valid reason why a Buddhist or Mohammedan 
college might not also find a home in 
our chiefest seat of learning. One of the 
pithy sayings ascribed to Ezra is this— 
‘‘The rivalry of teachers increases wisdom.” 
Christianity has in my opinion nothing to 
lose and all to gain from close juxtaposition 
with rival creeds. If this principle of free 
trade in theological teaching were adopted, 


Gibbon’s supposed consequence of the defeat 
of Charles Martel— 


“the interpretation of the Koran would be 
taught in the schools of Oxford, and her pulpits 
might demonstrate to a circumcised people 
the sanctity and truth of the revelation of 
Mahomet ’”’— 

might with due modifications meet with a fair 
measure of realisation. What seems certain 
is that the Christianity of the Oxford of the 
past bears a close resemblance to the hermit 
virtue which aroused Milton’s scorn : 


‘*T cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue 
unexercised and unbreathed that never sallies 
out and seeks her adversary, but slinks out of 
the race where that immortal garland is to be 
run for not without dust and heat.” 

It is becauee the auspices of a better time 
seem furnished by this book, as well as by 
the event which it worthily commemorates, 
that I have endeavoured to enlist the 
interest and sympathies of the readers of 
the Acapemx in the most interesting of all 
academical experiments of our time. 


Joun OwEN. 








THE METAPEOBE OF FRIAR BOZON. 
Les Contes Moralisés de Nicole Bozon frére 


mineur. Ed. Lucy Toulmin Smith and 
Paul Meyer. (Société des anciens textes 


francais.) 


Here we have in print for the first time a 
part of the works of an industrious, literary, 
and poetic English friar whose long-forgotten 
name is not on the list of the Scriptores 
Ordinis Minorum. Written after 1320, these 
Metaphore were ns doubt intended by Nicholas 
for the use of the popular preachers of his 
order. Borrowing from some such book as 
Bartholomew, the Englishman’s De proprieta- 
tibus rerum (cirea 1260), possibly, also, from 
some collection of Exempla, and certainly 
from Odo of Cheriton’s collection of fables, 
he adds to these materials some anecdotes of 
his own gathering, such as the following, 
which will give a fair example of his style: 


‘**62, Quod contra Christani contendere non 
debemus set in ejus misericordia sperare. 
Inasmuch as nought or at all doth it profit a 
poor man to plead against a rich, so less still 
doth it profit us sinners to strive against God, 
+ « « much better were it to do as did the abbot 
of Westminster, who impleaded King Henry 





for a fair manor. And when he perceived 
that his business came to nought, he appealed 
Henry of Winchester to his counsel by leave 
of the justices, as his tenant of another manor 
which he held of the abbot, and charged him 
that he should counsel him the best counsel he 
could have towards the king. Then the king 
gave the abbot counsel that he should make 
peace with the king and the manor should rest 
with him. I advise that we should do the 
like toward our Lord Jesus Christ to acquire 
the right which we claim in the heritage of 
heaven, whither we shall never come by mas- 
tery. But we ought to pray Him, by the 
tenure He holds of our human kind which by 
His mercy He took of us, not of favour, but of 
fee, that we may do, according to His counsel, 
which He giveth us by His message, saying, 
‘Make peace with Me! make peace with Me!’ 
Faciant mihi pacem, pacem faciant mihi” 
(Is. xxvii. 5). 

The Metaphore exist in two MSS., Gray’s 
Inn and Cheltenham. The first belonged to 
the Franciscan convent at Chester, ¢ dono 
Conewey ministri ; the Cheltenham MS. is a 
little older and of the same family, but un- 
happily lacks several pages. The text is 
therefore founded on the former. The British 
Museum MS., Harl. 1288, of the end of the 
fourteenth century contains an incomplete 
Latin translation of Bozon’s French text fol- 
lowing the Cheltenham MS. pretty closely, 
which is of some use in establishing the 
original readings. It is printed in this volume 
after the French text. 

There are a series of valuable notes on the 
origin of the several stories. The introduc- 
tion deals briefly with the phonology of the 
French ; and an interesting little vocabulary 
is appended of the rarer words, which will be 
found of use to Dr. Murray and to the com- 
pilers of the Cambridge Loan-word Lexicon, 
containing as it does many words of French, 
English, and Latin origin in the forms after- 
wards accepted by literary English—such as 
bucket (duket), dally (dalier), dogged (dogger), 
store (estor), strive (estriver), eschew (eschuer), 
entice (enticer), stale (estale), gravel (gavel), 
horrible (horibul), manner (maner), carcass 
(karkoys), moisture (moisture), oil (oille), 
power (pover), pocket (poket), riff-raff (riff- 
raf), ruby (rubse), save (saver), seal (seat), 
squeamish (escoymous), tar (¢arier), try (trier), 
trance (trance), tittle (titel). 

The introduction also contains a notice of 
the poems of Bozon, principally founded on 
the Cheltenham MS. The prayer of the 
Seven Joys of Our Lady (hitherto attributed to 
Rustebuef), the Car of Pride, of the Goodness 
of Woman (printed pp. xxxiii.-xli.), the com- 
parison of Woman to a Magpie, a poem on the 
Passion, a treatise on Unkindness (denaturesce), 
Sermons in Verse, the Annunciation, Prayer 
to the Virgin, the Ave Maria, Proverbs of 
Good Lore, Lives of Saints Agnes, Agatha, 
Christina, Elizabeth of Hungary, Juliana, 
Lucy, Margaret, Martha, and Mary Magda- 
lene (of which the beginning of that on 8. 
Agnes is printed, pp. xlviii.-lii.). It is to be 
hoped that the editors will some day publish 
these pieces together for the Société des 
anciens textes francais. The tales have 
been carefully identified in every case (save 
some half-dozen which defy inquest), and 
traced to their sources—a work of no little 
toil, but of considerable usefulness to students. 

The book is a thorough piece of good work 





—in fact, such work as one would expect 





from the well-known echolars who have col- 
laborated to produce it. There is much in it 
which the philologist, the historian, and the 
folklore student will find of worth. Itis by 
no means one of the lezst valuable of the 
excellent series to which it belongs 








F. Y. Powext. 
NEW NOVELS. 
The Burnt Million. By James Payn. In 
3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


The Bishops’ Bible. By D. Christie Murray 


and Henry Herman. In 3 vols. (Chatto 
& Windus ) 
The New Faith: a Romance of it. By Charles 


T. C. James. In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 


The Miner’s Right. By Rolf Boldrewood. 
In 3 vols. (Macmillan.) 


A Scarlet Sin. By Florence Marryat. 
2 vols. (Spencer Blackett ) 


Miss Miles; or, a Tale of Yorkshire Life 


Sixty Years Ago. By Mary Taylor. 
(Remington. ) 


Tom’s Wife. By Lady Margaret Majendie. 
(White. ) 
Hard Luck; or, a Murder at Monte Carlo. 


By Arthur W. A’Beckett. (Bristol : Arrow- 
smith.) 


The Confessions of a Door Mat. 
Calmour. (White.) 


Baruiant and able as The Burnt Million is, 
it is not so well conceived a story as might 
have been expected from so practised a writer. 
The million was never burnt at sll, and it was 
needlessly and altogether foolishly allowed 
to go in relief of the National Debt. Walter 
Sinclair supposed, when he put the letter from 
his father which disclosed his identity in the 
fire, that he was destroying his right as con- 
tingent legatee under Joseph Tremenhere’s 
will to that testator’s ill-gotten gains; but, 
when the letter had revealed to him who he 
was, its destruction was a thing of little 
moment. Tremenhere was a Jew usurer with 
three daughters, of the youngest of whom 
he was dotingly fond. To prevent each of 
them, but especially the youngest, from marry- 
ing his confidential clerk, he declared in his 
will that marriege with anyone but a Jew 
should disinherit the daughter so marrying, 
and that her share in his estate should then 
pass to the other daughters. If all three 
should marry Gentiles, his money was to go 
to a cousin or his heirs; and if the cousin or 
his heirs should not be forthcoming, the nation 
was to benefit by the pouring of his million 
into the bottomless pit of the National Debt. 
The Jew millionaire died unlamented by any 
one, except his youngest daughter Grace, who 
knew nothing of his real character, and believed 
him to have been the most generous of men. 
In spite of his Gentile blood, Sinclair is 
Grace’s accepted lover; and it turns out—as 
such things do turn out in novels—that he is 
the son of Tremenhere’s deceased cousin and 
ultimate legatee, Vernon. This is not known 


In 


By Alfred C. 


to Grace, who by this time is entitled to the 
whole of her father’s million, though Roscoe, 
the villain of the story, has told her that Sinclair 
is the son of a man whom her father robbed 
and injured (which is true). 


If Sinclair, 
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instead of concealing his true identity, and 
letting the million go to an ungrateful nation, 
had made Grace understand that her father 
had discharged his obligation to his (Sinclair’s) 
father fifty times over, her confiding faith in 
her father would have been finally reassured. 
As it was, she was persuaded to believe that 
Roscoe had lied ; but the disillusionment left 
its mark, and she and Sinclair lost the million. 
It need not be said that the story is cleverly 
told. The conversations are full of life, and 
lose nothing by the occasional interpolation 
of the author’s reflections by the way. These 
latter either sparkle with humour or are grave 
with wisdom; but in no case should they be 
ekipped. Every character in the book is 
vividly drawn, and there are one or two who 
are among the best creations of recent fiction. 


What part Mr. Herman has had in the 
authorship of Zhe Bishops’ Bible it would be 
difficult to guess, for the whole tale bears the 
mark of Mr. Christie Murray’s hand, and some 
of the rustic characters, Isaac Stringer espe- 
cially, are among the best he has drawn. The 
reader may at first be inclined to think that 
Stringer is overdrawn, but if he knows any- 
thing of semi-rural life in the Midlands he 
will not remain of that opinion. Strong cha- 
racters are to be found in those parts— 
and not exclusively there—whose intuitive 
powers give them a certain crude wisdom in 
spite of their ignorance, and with it a force 
of will which commands some respect. Their 
judgments are often right as to the things 
they understand, but they are hopelessly 
wrong about questions of sentiment, or when 
tha imagination or the higher qualities of the 
mind should have something to say touching 
the matter in hand. These people are self- 
centred in their own small orbits, and neither 
know nor wish to know anything beyond them. 
Isaac Stringer was a man of this sort. He 
was shrewd, observant, and determined; but 
his standards of right were those he had set 
up for himself, and which for that reason he 
held to be infallible. What had sufficed him 
ought to be enough for others; and in his own 
church—where he exercised the authority of 
churchwarden—and in his own house, he 
would permit no will to supersede his own. 
His summary way of putting down the 
‘‘papistry ’ of a surpliced choir was the 
tearing of the surplices into shreds. When 
his son, a grown-up man, rebelled against his 
petty tyranny, he gave him the choice of 
submitting to be thrashed, or of quitting the 
paternal home and taking his own way in the 
world, renounced and penniless. The new 
rector offended him by introducing the sur- 
pliced choir, and he persecuted him thence- 
forward. Such a man is his own worst enemy. 
Stringer’s pig-headed misjudgment of others, 
and the measures he took to give effect to his 
own notions, wrought misery all round, and 
heaped it upon himself. But he had a heart, 
and a tender one, when it could be reached ; 
and the events by which it was reached, and 
the much-enduring rector’s part in them, form 
the most touching episodes in the story. The 
rector was the personification of the virtues 
of charity, long-suffering, meekness, and for- 
giveness, and as such he seems almost ‘‘ too 
good to be true.” His saintly nature had 
scarcely enough human nature in it. If he 
had taken the tyrant of the village in hand at 
first, with tact and decision, instead of wait- 





ing till he could heap coals of fire on his 
head by returning good for evil, the personal 
calamity which befel himself and much of the 
unhappiness produced in the village might 
have been avoided. Habakkuk Wood, the 
old sexton, is another character to whom Mr. 
Christie Murray has given some very striking 
touches. He is the only match for Stringer in 
the parish. Even the Squire, who is a capital 
portrait, submits at a critical time to be led 
by the village tyrant, though he had his own 
reasons for so acting. The two experts, Mac- 
Wraith and Reinemann, who are brought down 
to restore the Bishops’ Bible, are also people 
to be remembered. Indeed, the whole story— 
vivid, able, and remarkable as it is—will cling 
to the recollection of everyone who reads it. 


The name of Mr. James’s novel is almost 
suggestive of Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s famous 
excursion into heterodoxy in Robert Elsmere. 
But the hero of Zhe New Faith is an enthu- 
siast of a very different stamp from Mrs. 
Ward’s central character, nor are the lines of 
the two books in any way identical. Mr. 
James’s romance has an object, a manner, and 
distinct merits of its own. Cecil Avernel, 
the preacher of ‘‘ the new faith,” does not 
concern himself about the historic evidences 
of Christianity. Doctrines and matters of 
belief are foreign to the scheme of bis religion. 
He wants to regenerate the world by making 
it happier, by removing the causes of misery, 
by feeding the needy, raising the fallen, and 
giving hope to the hopeless. This sounds as 
though it were practical, though not perhaps 
easy. Avernel believed himself to be ‘‘ super- 
practical’; but the world he lived in, the 
world he tried to evolve from the hard every- 
day conditions of life, was a dreamland 
nevertheless. He turned all he possessed 
into money, and devoted it to the furtherance 
of the new faith ; he took a hall in a fashion- 
able part of London, where he discoursed 
eloquently to growing crowds of people; he 
started cheap eating-houses, and in his rest- 
leas, eager way began a war with all the old- 
fashioned, goody-goody charitable societies. 
But the fruits of bis labours were less real 
than they seemed. He had not the creative 
intellect which alone can invest theories with 
the potency of fact, and make dreams possible. 
Yet he was a noble fellow, and he deserved 
the admiration he excited, and the brave 
unselfish love with which Edith Maudeslay 
devoted her heart, and time, and possessions 
to himself and his aims. Edith was his 
cousin, and he loved her only as a cousin or 
a sister, unhappily for himself. The other 
love he gave with all the force of his passionate 
nature to an actress, in whom he thought he 
had discovered some of the “ pure gold’’ he 
was fond of dilating upon, but who jilted him 
for a better match. Edith, in her way, is as 
fine a character as Avernel. He has more 
fire, she more patient hopefulness and endur- 
ance; and one regrets that the exigencies of 
the novel obliged the actrees to be brought in 
as an interloper and marplot. Some of the 
other characters are equally life-like. ‘The 
High Church clergyman, the Rev. Perren 
Hatt, who “‘ preached himself into popularity 
by means of a musical voice and a pretty 
face,” is a striking type. One hop:s there 
are not many like him, but if his duplicate 
exists anywhere he would be easily recognis- 
able after Mr. James’s picture, Captain Turle 








and his wife have someremarkable points, which 
are well brought out. The literary quality 
of the story is exceptionally good. Mr. James 
writes with ease and brilliancy ; and when to 
these merits of style is added that of thought- 
fulness in the matter of the book, it is obvious 
that the result must be satisfactory. 


A successful first book always secures 
attentive consideration for a second book by 
the same writer. This may be an advantage 
or the reverse, according to the quality of the 
later work. A writer cannot ba allowed to 
fall short of a standard which he has him- 
self set; and if he does so, the very excel- 
lence of his first performance is a condemna- 
tion of his second. Mr. Rolf Boldrewood 
made a fairly good mark with his Lobbery 
under Arms, but he certainly does not main- 
tain it by The Miner’s Right. Though clever 
in parts, this second novel is wearisomely dull 
asa whole. The story in it is of the thinnest 
and most fragmentary description; and the 
bulky volumes are chiefly filled with detached 
accounts of gold-digging experiences, all of 
them well enough in their way, but unmiti- 
gated padding in their present place. Gold 
digging, even when it ends in a lucky finding 
of the precious metal, is a perilous and un- 
pleasant business, and Mr. Boldrewood de- 
scribes with a sufficiently graphic touch some 
scenes of Australian life connected with this 
pureuit. If the reader is in a mood for this 
kind of thing he will enjoy it, but if he 
wants to follow the story he will skip whole 
pages, and even chapters. Nor will the story 
satisfy him, for the people have very little 
actuality, and what romance there is in their 
relations to each other seems forced. It is 
evident, however, that Mr. Boldrewood could 
produce an effective story if he took the 
necessary pains, and did not waste his strength 
on incongruous and wearisome details. 


It is unnecessary to say that Miss Florence 
Marryat writes brightly and well; but, for 
that reason, it is the more to be regretted 
that she should have produced such a book as 
A Scarlet Sin. One knows that stories with 
a taint in them are generally in demand at the 
circulating libraries. It is no prudery, how- 
ever, to wish that the material were not in 
such abundant supply. Miss Marryat intro- 
duces a wretch of a woman—a supple, insinuat- 
ing, bewitching harlot—into a happy and 
innocent, if somewhat dull, family circle. 
Here the new-comer sets to work to seduce 
the husband, and, in the hope of finally 
possessing him, murders his wife. What 
postibilities in the way of incident may occur 
in a story of which these are the main lines 
does not need to be toid. 


It is pleasant to get from the atmosphere 
of the last book into that of the homely 
Yorkshire life of sixty years ago, which Miss 
Taylor writes about in Miss Miles. Somehow 
the Yorkshire dialect —though it is barbarous 
enough in all conscience—suggests nothing 
that is not honest and homely; but perhaps 
this is the effect upon the uninitiated only. 
Miss Taylor’s people are chiefly of the poorer 
sort. The conditions of their lives are hard; 
but they turn them to brave account. Sarah 
Miles herself is not remarkable for anything 
that she says or does. Miss Bell, the vicar’s 
daughter, who works for her living after her 
father’s death, is a much more interesting 
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_ person, and there are others whose acquaint- 
ance it is pleasant to make. When all is 
said and done, however—and especially when 
cne has read a story of it covering more than 
four hundred closely printed pages—village 
life has its vexations as well as its charms. 
One admires the noble character which is 
seen in gentleness, endurance, and humble 
courage ; but one gets tired of the perpetual 
dusting of the same chairs, and washing up 
of the same dishes and tea-things. 


Lady Margaret Majendie tells a pathetic 
story with great skill and effect in Zom’s 
Wife. The beautiful and loveable woman 
whom Tom marries is a dipsomaniac. He did 
not know of the unhappy fact until shortly 
before the date fixed for the wedding. There 
was yet time, however, to escape from the 
fate that awaited him, and everybody urged 
him to avoid it; but he was pledged, and 
kept his word. With what heroism he kept 
it, and how nobly he was aided by his sister, 
and what miracle was at length worked in 


the poor wife, the story tells with much: 


dramatic power and feeling. 


Hard Luck is the story of an unconscious 
murder; and so well is it told that, while the 
reader is kept interested in all manner of 
incidents leading up to the discovery of the 
crime, the actual discovery, with the revela- 
tion of who did it, is reserved as a surprise for 
the concluding pages. 


The Confessions of « Door Mat are of rather 
a painful sort. A well-born confiding girl 
marries an Adonis who turns out a brute. 
He leaves her, and she takes to the stage for 
a living. She shows so much histrionic 
power that she would have become famous if 
her sorrows had not stricken her beyond 
recovery. The story is forcibly told; but 
there are coarse touches in it—as in the fre- 
quent allusions to restorative doses of whiskey 
and water—which are out of harmony with 
the refined nature of Lilian Meredith. 

Grorce CorrERELt, 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Wisdom of Life: being the First Part 
of Arthur Schopenhauer’s ‘‘Aphorismen zur 
Lebensweisheit.” Translated, with a Preface, 
by T. Bailey Saunders. (Sonnenschein.) It 
was a happy thought which inspired Mr. 
Saunders to translate some of Schopenhauer’s 
minor essays. The previous volume brought 
out by the same publisher, ‘‘ Religion: a 
Dialogue, and other Essays,” showed judgment 
in selection, and a good deal of facility in 
translation ; and the same qualifications appear 
here also. These almost homely observations 
about the right way of living show us the 
severe pessimist in undress. As the translator 
points out in his interesting preface, Schopen- 
hauer is here descending from the heights of 
speculation and taking up the language of 
common sense. The aphorisms are, as Schopen- 
hauer himself frankly allows, 2 compromise to 
the eudaemonistic position—viz., that life can 
be made positively happy—a position which, as 
metaphysician, he has already denied. The 
extent of the concession appears very soon. 
Schopenhauer here groups the blessings of life 
under three heads : (1) What a man is ; (2) What 
he has ; and (3) How he stands in the estimation 
of others. The general tenour of the essays 
is to Jay chief stress on (1), to allow a moderate 
value to (2), and wholly to deny the reality of 
(3) as a distinct source of happiness. Health, 











strength, temperament, moral character, and 
intelligence, backed by a sufficiency of material 
good—these constitute the solid support of 
happiness. Now, as pessimist, Schopenhauer has 
dinned it into our ears that it is through the 
development of intelligence that we become 
aware of the illusion of life. The cultivated 
mind realises the vanity and futility of living as 
the uncultivated cannot do. Hence its sadness. 
How shall we reconcile the two? As thinker, 
Schopenhauer finds the solution in the emanci- 
pation of intellect from will, leading to a 
suppression of the will to live, or subsidence of 
this volition. Here, however, as popular 
writer, he seems to allow with ancient 
philosophers that intellect may itself become a 
source of quiet happiness. In other respects, 
too, the student of Die Welt als Wille und 
Vorstellung may be staggered by this essay. 
What a compromise with common sense, for 
example, is involved in the remark on tempera- 
ment that “‘the man who is cheerful and merry 
has always a good reason for being so : the fact, 
namely, that he is so.” One suspects that the 
writer hardly realised how directly such a 
penetrating observation as this strikes at the 
root of pessimistic thought. At the same time, 
while there is this striking difference in point of 
view between The Wisdom of Life and the 
pessimistic philosophy, the reader of the former 
feels all the time that the pessimist is lurking 
behind. The tone of the essay differs pro- 
foundly, as Mr. Saunders points out, with 
perhaps an excess of courtesy, from that of 
such jaunty performances as Sir John 
Lubbock’s Pleaswres of Life. Schopenhauer’s 
practical maxims are conceived in the spirit 
of a somewhat gloomy stoicism. Contempt for 
opinion, and reliance on one’s own judgment of 
one’s merit, was a deeply-rooted trait of Schopen- 
hauer’s character, which the circumstance of the 
late arrival of his own fame give him ample 
opportunity of putting into practice. It is in 
this third part of the essay that the true 
Schopenhauer, the self-sufficing and rather 
misanthropic sage of Frankfort, most clearly 
reveals himself. The attitude of common sense is 
here forsaken, and palpable paradox substituted 
for guiding wisdom. It would be easy to 
point out several instances of wide exaggera- 
tion, if not of utter misstatement under this 
head. How odd, for instance, for an English- 
man with Robert Browning in his recollection 
to read, ‘‘ As a rule it will be found that a 
man is sociable just in the degree in which he 
is intellectually poor and generally vulgar” 
(p. 26). The fact is, as the example of Darwin 
tells us, that truly great men, so far from relying 
on their own complacent opinion of their merits 
require, just because of that modesty which is 
a part of their greatness of mind, the recogni- 
tion of others more than their inferiors require 
it. Schopenhauer, oddly enough, confuses 
the craving for popularity, which is a note of 
vulgarity, with the desire for the recognition of 
the competent few, which is not only compatible 
with, but characteristic of, greatness. It is 
strange too that he should not have seen what 
absurd delusions would arise if everybody 
succeeded in growing content with his own 
self-estimate. Regard for opinion is a useful 
and necessary restraint for all of us. Yet one 
ought not perhaps to take Schopenhauer too 
literally in these lighter essays. After all, the 
majority of men still attach excessive import- 
ance to others’ opinion ; and if a small part of 
what Schopenhauer here writes respecting 
duelling reads a little antiquated, most of it is 
singularly pertinent to our own age. The 
people who not only rob themselves of all quiet 
enjoyment, but even wear themselves out pre- 
maturely in their feverish efforts to elbow their 
way into social and public recognition, might 
profitably study these pregnant pages. One 
may add that Mr. Saunders has succeeded in a 





remarkable degree in retaining the pungent 
flavour of the original and at the same time in 
dressing his dish for the English palate. 


The English Novel in the Time of Shakspere. 
By J. J. Jusserand. Translated from the 
French by Elizabeth Lee. Revised and 
Enlarged by the Author. Illustrated. (Fisher 
Unwin.) We have copied the title-page in 
full, for it is the only indication given that the 
substance of this book has already appeared in 
French form, when it was reviewed at the time 
in these columns (ACADEMY, October 8, 1887), 
It has, indeed, been considerably expanded— 
as appears from the mere statement that the 
original 200 pages have now become 400; and 
it has also been thoroughly revised. When 
mentioning Aucassin et Nicolete, the author 
now quotes Mr. Lang’s version; and, similarly, 
he refers to Dr. Oskar Sommer’s monumental 
edition of Ze Morte Darthur. But the most 
conspicuous characteristic of the English trans- 
lation is the addition of illustrations, which 


have transformed a scholarly course of 
lectures into a volume for the drawing- 
room. There are not only numerous 


facsimiles of the quaint wood-blocks of the 
period, including portraits of Nash and Dekker 
(we wish that Greene too could have appeared 
in the gallery), but also a series of handsome 
heliogravures. One of these is a reproduction 
of the Penshurst portrait of Sidney’s sister, 
the countess of Pembroke, which has not (we 
believe) been before engraved. Altogether, we 
have here a pleasant memorial of the author’s 
stay in this country at the French embassy. 
He has shown English lecturers on literature 
how to combine accurate knowledge with large 
views; while his publishers have contributed 
their share to win for him acceptance in 
quarters where literary criticism of the severer 
kind is commonly a stranger. 


A Humble Romance and Other Stories, and 
A Far-away Melody and Other Stories. By 
E. Wilkins. (Edinburgh: David Douglas. ) 

Mr. Douglas has done well to add these excel- 
lent little collections of stories to his attractive 
series of ‘‘ American Authors.” The stories 
were written, to quote the author’s words, 
‘‘about the village people of New England,” 
They are ‘‘studies of the descendants of the 
Massachusetts Bay colonists, in whom can still 
be seen traces of those features of will and 
conscience, so strong as to be almost exaggera- 
tions and deformities, which characterised their 
ancestors.” The author has a keen sense of 
heroism and all that is heroic, and she presents 
it to us in various pleasing shapes. Fidelity 
to conscience characterises all the heroes and 
heroines of her stories, however poor or ignorant 
or stupid they may be. If a complaint must be 
made it is that we are not told enough about the 
people that are introduced. There is no elabora- 
tion; no attempt to trace the growth of character 
or to exhibit the variety of its manifestations. 
Each story is just an incident. The veil is 
lifted for the moment from some commonplace 
life to reveal the divinity that dwells therein, 
and then immediately the veil is ruthlessly 
drawn down again. We do not ask our author 
to give us more elaborate stories. Probably 
she knows her own powers best; and many 
writers would find it easier to compose elabo- 
rate stories than to exercise the severe self- 
suppression that isnecessary to keep the sketches 
within these narrow bounds. There are four- 
teen stories in each volume, and it would be a 
difficult task to determine which is the best. 
None certainly is more beautiful than that of 
Lois in ‘‘ Robins and Hammers,” and none more 
pathetic than the little tragedy of ‘‘ An Honest 
Soul.” There is fine humour in “ An Object of 
Love” and in “An Unwilling Guest.” Per- 
sons of philanthropic tendencies who busy 
themselves with trying to do good to people 
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against their will might with advantage take 
to heart the lesson taught in the last-named 
story, and in the really touching incident 
recorded in ‘“‘A Mistaken Charity.” How- 
ever, purchasers may well be left to judge for 
themselves; they are not likely to leave any 
part of the books unread. Great literary power 
may be discerned throughout ; indeed, only a 



























































best we can of it.’ ’’ 


geen man. He was of very gracious disposi- 
on. 


true artist in letters could have presented such | Wit.” ; aioe 
subjects as these effectually. ers of the | The account of Bismarck’s last waltz is likely 
present volumes will be glad to welcome others | to become famous. 


from the same skilful pen. 


InA —- of American Literature (Triibner), 
Mr. Huntingdon Smith gives selections, as he 
says, ‘‘ from a hundred authors from Benjamin 
Franklin to James Russell Lowell.” His aim as 
editor has been to make the collection thoroughly 
representative, and he expresses the opinion that 
the list of authors which he has chosen includes 
‘* every name of importance during the period 
covered by the plan of the book.” In fact, 
however, this is not the case. It does include 
several names which are really of little or no 
importance; while it passes over George Ripley 
— Margaret Fuller, both of whom do un- 
doubtedly rank among the first hundred 
American authors, and certainly stand higher 
than William Wirt, James Kent, and John 
Marshall. Coming now to living writers, 
about whom the “ plan” of the book is not 
altogether clear, we find such names as Herman 
Melville and Richard Malcolm Johnson, to 
which, indeed, we have no objection; but we 
cannot admit their right to be here when 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, William Dean Howells, 
Charles Dudley Warner, John Burroughs, and 
Mark Twain are absent. Again, there is surely 
some ae oe in giving eight separate 
extracts from the works of Mr. Lowell, while 
from those of Washington Irving and George 
William Curtis there is only one apiece. 
Whether passages from the speeches of Daniel 
Webster, Henry Clay, Thomas Jefferson, 
Alexander Hamilton, Patrick Henry, and 
Abraham Lincoln should be here at all is, tu 
say the least, doubtful. These men were 


roguish tho 
dancing, a bunch of roses, which was the 
and, yielding to my invitation, danced a 
through the crowd of other dancers. 


edged compliment : 
‘e Be 


which I shall never forget” (p. 54). 


patriotic Frenchwoman. 


the blackest dye. 
curious stories (pp. 99-105). 


with a thirst for 
was France itself 


as ministerial powers and 
tended. On the eve of the war with 


tions to the emperor. ‘ The emperor,’ 


experience. I have great authority in the Chamber, 
eminent as statesmen and orators, and they do | &c., &c. Tell the emperor that war with Prussia 


not belong to the men of letters. Their 
performances rank as rhetoric, and not as 
literature. Notwithstanding these defects, the 
book as it is is good reading. The editorial 
sins are sins of omission mainly. Of the pieces 
that are given, there are few, if any, which we 
would willin ingly see left out. Authors, however 
obscure, are represented in these pages by good 
passages from their works. Some few names, 
among them Jones Very, which we hardly 


expected but are glad to see, indicate the 
editor’s catholicity of mind. 


The Eve of an Empires Fall. By Mme, 
Carette. (Dean.) Mme. Carette is already 
favourably known to English readers by her 
book, My Mistress, the Empress Eugénie. The 
work before us will not lessen her reputation. 
It is pleasantly written, and conveys much in- 
formation in a chatty and discursive manner. 
It is hardly to be expected of a Frenchwoman 
that her account of Bismarck’s policy should 
be appreciative, but of Bismarck himself she 
writes with singular fairness. When the 
King of Prussia went to see the Paris Exhibi- 
tion in 1867, he was accompanied by Count 
—— — Jurien de la Gravitre was 

irec’ y the emperor to especial atten- 
tion to the count, in the pod that the charm of 
the admiral’s conversation might distract his 
attention from any disagreeable manifestations. 
The carriage that contained Count Bismarck 
and the admiral was (as had been expected) 
greeted with some hooting and hissing. 
***T am very teful to you, Admiral,’ he re- 
marked to Admiral Fasten, whe tried to distract 
his attention ; ‘ but I expected a reception of this 
sort, and I am not surprised at it. We public men 


disposal !” 


any minister who ry suit me; it is for Parlia- 
ment to recommend the 


carry this answer to M. Thiers 


im I am profoundly touched by his offer, and that 


I thank very much. I know that I can count on 


the Empire, whether in the ranks of the Opposition or 
of the Ministry” (p. 102). 


The italics are not ours, but the author’s. Accord- 


his services to the emperor, Thiers was doing his 
worst to embarrass the emperor and to depress 
the spirits of the French army. Of Trochu 
we have heard severe remarks before. ‘‘ He is 
Tartuffe wearing the helmet of Manzin,’’ said 
General Changarnier; and Marshal MacMahon’s 
remark, ‘‘I believed him to be an honest man,” 
is even more severe. Both are quoted here 
from the Figaro. There ean be no doubt that 
General Trochu had the disagreeable trick of 
posing. Simplicity was foreign to his nature. 
He could never take a step in life without 
making a speech; even on matters of trivial 
importance he would spin out his remarks to an 
interminable length. He must have been much 
disliked by his colleagues. Still, his career 
prior to the Franco-Prussian war had been so 


can not please everybody, and we must make the 


** Those who then made the acquaintance of Count 
Bismarck,”’ continues Mme. Oarette, ‘‘ retained of 
him the impression of a very courteous and 


, and his humour had that fine and delicate 
point about it known all over the world as French 


During the cotillon which I myself led off, the 

ht entered my mind to offer to Count 
Bismarck, who was in the corner watch’ | 
for a waltz. M. de Bismarck accepted the bouquet, 


ong 
waltz with me, making his way very cleverly 


We are not surprised to hear that the sovereigns 

resent were amused by this incident. Bismarck 
Rid not, however, lose his presence of mind ; 
and in escorting Mme. Carette back to her 
place, offered her a rose with this very double- 


pleased, Madame, to preserve this as a 
souvenir of the last waltz I shall ever dance, and 


Strange to say, it is Frenchmen, rather than 
Germans, that suffer most at the hands of this 
The Germans she 
naturally regards as enemies of her country, 
but such Frenchmen as Thiers and Trochu she 
detests as traitors. This is especially the case 
with Trochu, whom she depicts as a Judas of 
Of Thiers she tells some 


“MM. Thiers, who had been tormented all his life 

wer, and who, in his own eyes, 
carnate, had found his longing 
for power wakening up afresh within him as soon 
rerogatives were ex- 
Prussia 
Thiers charged a messenger with definite gm 


e said, 
‘ will require to be surrounded with men of great 


has been the dream of my life, and that under present 
circumstances I place my devoted services at his 

The emperor listened most atten- 
tively to Thiers’ proposals, and then said: ‘He 
has been called a great subverter; nevertheless he 
is a talented and a learned man, andI should 
have had no hesitation in calling him into the 
Cabinet, if I had thought that his services would 
be useful to the country. But in entering on par- 
liamentary government I have curtailed my pre- 
rogatives, and I have no longer the right to take 


m to my choice. Please to 


. He is an old 
cag pameem | hand, and will understand me. Tell 


the patriotism of the historian of the Consulate and of 


ing to Mme. Carette, within a month of offering 


} marked characteristics of both authors, 
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brilliant and so honourable (as Mme. Carette 
reluctantly admits) that we are loath to believe 
in his dishonesty. Mme. Carette accuses Trochu 
of treachery to the empress, and of advancing 
his private interests at the cost not only of the 
empire but of France. A lively account is 
given (p. 259) of Trochu’s interview with the 
empress, when, kneeling on one knee and 
kissing her hand, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Madame, I 
am a Breton, a Catholic, and a soldier, and I 
will serve you to the death.” The empress, in 
afterwards describing the scene to the author, 
remarked that “an honest man has no need of 
such a flood of words to express his readiness 
to do his duty” ; and, as she spoke, she rubbed 
the back of her hand with a sort of repug- 
nance as if to wipe off all traces of the kiss. 
Soon after this interview, General Trochu 
became President of the Government of 
National Defence, having supplanted the 
ag so he had undertaken to defend. On 

e. Carette’s devoted loyalty to her once 
powerful mistress we have no space here 
to dwell. She certainly describes her not 
only as a wise and ious woman, but as 
an ardent patriot. The contrast she draws 
between the empress and her intriguing 
advisers of the Trochu stamp is not flattering 
to French statesmen. It is pleasant, however, 
to remember that the Republican Government 
rose superior to party passions when they 
instructed the French Ambassador in London 
to convey to the Empress Eugénie the respect- 
ful thanks of the Government of National 
Defence for the efforts made by her to bring 
about a peace. We are bound to say that 
Mme. Oarette’s fault—the want of any system 
in her writing—is manifest in this book; but, 
on the whole, we can heartily recommend it as 
throwing light on a strange and painful period 
in French history. 

The French and English Birthday Book. i! 
Kate D. Clark. (Sampson Low.) Miss Clar 
may be congratulated on having compiled an 
excellent birthday book. Inapleasant manner 
much can be learnt from these pages by youn 
students. Two quotations, one in French an 
the other in English, appear at the head of each 
page, with space beneath for the customary 
autographs. The quotations are taken from 
twelve English and twelve French poets, begin- 
ning with ucer and Malherbe, and conclud- 
ing with Browning and Tennyson. The por- 
traits add a charm to the book, which can be 
warmly recommended. 


Emin Pasha. By W. Pimblett. (Methuen.) 
‘*No apology,” says Mr. Pimblett, ‘‘is neces- 
sary in presenting to the public a work, how- 
ever brief, on Emin Pasha.” This is certainly 
true if the work contain any new facts, or be, 
at least, a careful and concise account of facts 
already known. Unfortunately, the sketch 
before us complies with neither of these condi- 
tions. It tells us nothing new about Emin, and 
cannot be recommended even as a compilation. 
More than half of its 160 pages are devoted to 
an account of Stanley’s Relief March; and, 
beyond an extract from a review in the Fort- 
nightly, we learn nothing of Emin’s work in 
the Equatorial province. 








SOME COUNTRY BOOKS. 


Nature and Woodcraft. By John Watson. 
(Walter Smith & Innes.) This is the best 
written and most valuable of Mr. Watson’s 
books. Some portion of the mantle of Jefferies 
has fallen upon his shoulders. Mr. Watson 
does not possess, indeed, that eye for minuteness 
in describing nature which belonged to his 
master ; but boundless enthusiasm for the lower 
animals, a happy knack of observing minor 
traits, and lite skill in describing = = 
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same time, much of Mr. Watson’s volume is 
unequal. His chapters on Cave-Hunting, on 
Birds of Prey, and on Tree Myths are meagre 
and unsatisfactory; while those on our native 
Pigeons andon British Whales cannot but please 
both veteran and tiroin British natural history. 
Best of all are his chapters on the old ‘‘ states- 
man” theory of life in the North. The powers of 
work and play possessed by the sturdy natives 
of Westmoreland and Cumberland, the sheep- 
farming, the domestic economy, the hard fare 
and thrift of all, are excellently described. 
Many an idyllic picture does he give us of 
sheep-shearing, of rescuing them from the 
snow, or dipping them in early summer. This 
northern sheep-farming is an epoch in the 
history of national farming that has now all but 
died out. Still, it is pleasant to be told that 
the ‘‘statesmen” of to-day have suffered less 
from agricultural depression than have farmers 
elsewhere. Mr. Watson notes that, when a fox 
is foraging, his exact situation is often made 
apparent by the carrion crows and other birds 
which noisily pursue him overhead until he 
slinks into covert. The Indian monkeys in 
like manner often betray the exact position of 
a tiger to its prey, and to the shikarri as well, 
by their screams and excited behaviour. Does 
the buzzard ever kill birds, or, indeed, any- 
thing? Our impression is that it lives only on 
carrion. Certainly we have kept one for four 
years, and it has never attempted to kill young 
rabbits brought up in the same cage with it. 
The breeding of the redwing in England is 
another questionable statement. But Mr. 
Watson’s book contains much good work 
which may well outweigh a few contested 
points. Mr. Lodge’s illustrations cannot be 
commended. : 

Bypaths and Cross-Roads. By J. E, Panton. 
(Ward & Downey.) These pleasant essays show 
a keen insight into nature, especially nature as 
seen round the suburbs of London. In one, 
Mrs. Panton watches with sympathetic eye the 
domestic economy of house sparrows. Next 
may come a visit to a hospital or a greenhouse, 
then a drive on a coach or a description of a 
quaint old-world village. The author has 
much kindly feeling for the poor, and for 
picturesque decay. She writes throughout in 
a low tone; and her landscapes are generally 
painted with the hues of autumn, forming 
quiet reflective pictures such as people with 
much leisure love to dwell on. Her book is 
an outcome from that careful study of the outer 
world which marks the present age, and which 
has been so diligently fostered by Mr. Ruskin. 
Here and there it is verbose; but her fondness 
for the commonest flowers and trees, her 
appreciation of the softer moods of nature, her 
powerful descriptions of woodland scenery and 
all the soft beauty of an English landscape, 
redeem it from the charge of prolixity. DBy- 
Paths and Cross-Roads is just the book to take 
up for a quarter of an hour during the summer 
holiday. All country-lovers will grant it a 
place in their shelves, It is another gratifying 
sign of the improvement in the tone of even 
educated people towards birds and rustic 
creatures generally, 


Rough Shooting. By T,E. Kebbel. (Son- 
nenschein.) These half-dozen papers are put 
together by an old-fashioned sportsman, who 
enjoys a day with dogs in a wild country better 
than a battue or ‘big shoot” in the best of 
preserved woodlands. They are brightly 
written, and have appeared separately in 
different newspapers. Anyone travelling a few 
miles to his shooting grounds will find the 
minutes pleasantly beguiled if he picks up this 
little book before starting. Mr. Kebbel has an 
agreeable knack of bringing back the shooting- 
days of boyhood. But two at least of the 
cuts which illustrate these papers are old 
friends and somewhat the worse for wear. 





The Horse and his Rider. An Anecodotic 
Medley. By Thormanby. 2 lg ag 
The above work is a compilation from al 
sources. The author has used his scissors 
skilfully, and his book is made up of extracts 
from Daunas’s The Horses of lhe Sahara, the 
Old Shikarry, Nimrod, Harry Hieover, Lord 
William Lennox, and writers in magazines and 
Bell’s Life. The result is a decidedly amusing 
medley, which might give an hour’s pleasant 
reading to every one fond of horses and 
anecdotes about them and their riders. In 
turning the pages of the book he will find 
many old friends, and may not be ungrateful 
to the compiler for having collected so many 
— acquaintances in a well got-up 

ook. 


Sketches of British Sporting Fishes. By John 
Watson. (Chapman & Hall.) This volume is 
dedicated to certain initials ‘‘in commemoration 
of a glorious day’s fishing in an old slimy punt,” 
but it may be hoped that it will not tempt 
others, after a good day’s fishing, to rush into 
print. For the book is absolutely useless, 
whether to the practical fisherman or to the 
ichthyologist, is of the airiest possible descrip- 
tion, and quotes what is well known to every 
one interested in fish. There is nothing but 
what has been told a thousand times in the 
chapters on trout and salmon. That on 
grayling, though written by a friend, labours 
under the same objection. Walton’s old 
stories of pike being sprung from pickerell 
weed, and even the large Mannheim pike are 
dressed up again. Kingsley’s address to the 
alder fly is quoted once more. Three times in 
less than a hundred and fifty pages is the state- 
ment made that a swan will destroy nearly a 
gallon of ova inaday. Lady Colin Campbell’s 
little book is drawn on for her excellent account 
of carp-culture in the highlands of Limousin. 
All though the book Mr. Watson talks of 
‘‘avelins” when he means “‘alevins,” The 
carp is not called in Latin carpis, ‘‘The 
Crucian or Prussian carp” are not identical 
but different species, and the latter is not 
scientifically gilelio, but gibelio or the Gibel 
carp. The best chapter of a poor book is one 
at the end on ‘‘The Fish Poacher”; but it is 
melancholy to see good print and paper filled 
with information already given by Walton, 
Cholmondeley Pennell, and a hundred other 
writers. Even sketches can be taken from a 
new point of view. 


A Handy Guide to Dry-Fly Fishing. By 
Cotswold Isis. (Sampson Low.) The best 
part of this pamphlet consists of its two illustra- 
tions ; and if the Itchin trout are anything like 
the size of that here depicted, the sooner 
anglers turn dry-fly fishers the better. The 
author, in the first place, follows the other 
ninety-nine fishing treatises in teaching how 
to cast the artificial fly, and then devotes half 
a dozen short chapters to fishing with the dry-fly. 
He avows that his guidance is merely a pre- 
lude to Mr. Halford’s excellent work, and in 
truth the latter author has exhausted the sub- 
ject. Here and there a few useful hints may be 
picked up, e.g., theremark that mosttackle shops 
sell too large flies for trout, and that cheap 
flies are a great mistake. Oddly enough, the 
learner is never told that he must first find 
his trout rising (as Mrs, Glasse caught her hare 
first) before he can practice dry-fly fishing. 
Cotswold Isis writes in that curious would-be 
jocose style which fifty years ago was accounted 
humorous. It seems specially calculated to 
irritate any one who consults the book with an 
eager desire to learn the art of which it 
treats. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. J. R. Turin, of Hull, is the fortunate 
discoverer of an earlier form of Wordsworth’s 
great ‘Ode to Duty.” In a copy of Words- 
worth’s Poems, two volumes (1807), he has found 
a cancelled sheet of printed matter, which gives 
this earlier form of the Ode. We print the 
first stanza which, with various readings, 
corresponds to the second stanza of the Ode 
as finally written : 


There are who tread a blameless way 

In purity, and love, and truth, 

Though resting on no better stay 

Than on the genial sense of youth: 

Glad hearts! without reproach or blot ; 

Who do the right, and know it not; 

May joy be theirs while life shall last, 

And may a genial sense remain, when youth is 
past. 


SooraL reformers will be glad to hear that 
Mr. Charles Booth, the author of Life and 
Labour in East London is well on his way 
with the second volume of his great survey of 
industrial London which is to be completed 
in four volumes. The second instalment will 
probably be ready next March, and will be 
general, not local, in its scope, with special 
reference, however, to the southern and central 
districts. It will be illustrated by a ‘‘ poverty- 
map for all London,” carefully coloured to 
show the various grades of social misery de- 
scribed in the work on the East End. Another 
special feature will be a minute and elaboratg 
examination of the social problems which thg 
work of the Board schools has brought to light, 
The publish ers are Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 


The Verdict, by Prof. Dicey, will be pub- 
lished in a few days by Messrs. Cassell & 
Co. Its aim is to place before the public the 
political results of the Report of the Special 
Commission in a systematic manner, 


Messrs. G. P, Putnam’s Sons will publish 
next week the first two volumes of the new 
large paper edition of Mr. J. R. Lowell’s Com- 
plete Works, which will be -classified as 
follows :—Literary Essays, 4 volumes; Politi- 
cal Essays, 1 volume; Literary and Political 
Addresses, 1 volume; Poems, 4 volumes. The 
edition is limited to 300 copies, of which only 
twenty-five are for sale in Engiand, 


THE next volume of the ‘‘ Camelot Series” 
will be Early Reviews of Great Writers, edited 
by E. Stevenson. It will contain reviews, 
dating from 1786 to 1832, from the Monthly 
Review, the Edinburgh, the Quarterly, Black- 
wood, and the Westminster. Among the 
‘* great writers” criticised by their contempor- 
aries in this volume are Burns, Ooleridge, 
Southey, Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, Byron, 
and Tennyson. 


Mr. T, FisHER Unwin will shortly publish 
Personal Creeds, by the Rev. Dr. Newman 
Smyth. The book isintended to show the value 
of an individual creed as contrasted with a 
doctrinal statement of faith. In —_ chapters 
it will enlarge on the prospects of future retri- 
bution, on points of contact between this and the 
, mc world, and on other much discussed 
themes. 


THE series of articles recently contributed 
to the Archaeological Review by Mr. David 
MacRitchie, in which he supports the “‘ real- 
istic” interpretation of the traditions relating 
to dwarfs and fairies, will, with several addi- 
tions, be published under the title of The 
Testimony of Tradition, by Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, & Co., in a few days. 


TuEz Rev. J. OC. Blomfield is continuing his 
History of the Deanery of Bicester. The fourth 


section is nearly ready for publication, and 





will very shortly be iesued by Mr. Elliot Stock. 
Messrs, GRIFFITH, FarRAN & Co, have in 
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the press and will publish very shortly a novel 
in two volumes, entitled Paul Nugent, 
Materialist, by Helen F. Hetherington 
(*‘Gullifer”’) and the Rev. H. Darwin Burton, 
intended as a rejoinder, from the orthodox 
point of view, to Robert Elsmere. 


Messrs. FREDERICK WARNE & Co. will 
shortly publish anew novel entitled A Plunge 
into Space, by Mr. Robert Cromie, somewhat 
in the style of M. Jules Verne. 


TE third edition will be issued next week 
of Mr. Thomas Greenwood’s Public Libraries, a 
History of the Movement, and a Manual for the 
Organisation and Management of Rate-sup- 
ported Libraries. 


Mr Epmunp SEALE has ready for imme- 
diate publication a second and augmented 
edition of The Horse-Breeders’ Handbook, by 
Mr. Joseph Osborne (‘‘ Beacon”). 


TnE Sette of Odd Volumes will hold its 
annnal conversazione, given by Mr. Charleg 
Holme, the president, at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, on Thursday, July 17, on which 
occasion a short play by Dr. Todhunter will be 
given, entitled ‘‘How Dreams come True,” in 
which a romantic episcdein the life of an early 
German typographer forms the main incident. 


Ar the meeting of the Victoria Institute on 
Monday next, June 23, which will be held in 
the hall of the Society of Arts, Mr. Hormuzd 
Rassam will read a paper on ‘‘ The Sites in the 
East earliest mentioned in the Bible.” 


THE ninth annual meeting of the Browning 
Society will be held at University College, 
Gower-street, on Friday next, June 27. The 
president, Dr. F. J. Furnivall, will take the 


chair, and a paper will be read by Dr. Stanton 
Coit. 


THE last meeting of the session of the 
Ethical Society will be held at Essex Hall, 
Strand, on Sunday next, June 22, when Mr. 
J. H. Muirhead is to lecture on ‘‘ Ibsen’s Plays 
and Problems.” 


On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of 
next week, Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in 
selling the library of the late Lord Talbot de 
Malahide. As might be expected, antiquarian 
books relating to Ireland are particularly well 
represented; but the collection generally is 
such as might bave been formed by any lover 
of books during the first half of the present 
century. Among the rarities are Grolier’s own 
copy of the Life of Scanderbeg; Earlom’s en- 
gravings after Claude’s Liber Veritatis (1776); 
Owen Jones’s Alhambra (1842); and a large 
paper presentation copy of Scott’s Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border. 


Dr. HENRY Woop, associate-professor of 
Greek in the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, bas reprinted from the American 
Journal of Philology a paper entitled ‘‘ Begin- 
pings of the ‘Classical’ Heroic Couplet in 
England.” His object is to dispute the 
claim ‘or the pre-eminence of Waller, main- 
tained by Mr. Edmund Gosse. His chief 
arguments are (1) that Waller did not write 
any poetry at so early an age as is generally 
believed ; and (2) that George Sandys preceded 
Waller in the adoption of the ‘classical ” 
reform. This Jast position he supports by 
elaborate statistics, showing that Sandys has 
a smaller proportion than Waller both of 
unstopt lines and of unstopt couplets. He 
further urges the existence of French influence, 
not only upon Sandys, but also upon Sir John 
Beaumont and Drummond of Hawthornden. 
Tn the case of all three, he suggests that they 
gradually freed themselves from their early 
bondage to invariably stopt couplets. 


FascicuLE XX,, which has just appeared, of 
the Archives Historiques de la Gascogne is one of 








the most interesting volumes of this excellent 
series. It contains the first part of ‘‘ Les Livres 
de Comptes des Fréres Bonis,” bankers and mer- 
chants at Montauban, 1339-1369. It consists 
of a valuable introduction, pp. i, ccxiii, by the 
editor, M. E. Foresti¢, giving full details of the 
life of the family Bonis, and of their varied 
business as bankers, pawnbrokers, jewellers, 
armourers, apothecaries, chemists, drapers, 
grocers, &c., of their legal proceedings with 
their customers, and the light thus thrown on 
the social condition of the age ; of the language, 
and generally of all that is needed for the com- 
prehension of the text, which follows pp. 1.- 
243. The accounts are kept inthe Gascoun 
patois of Montauban, but a summary in French 
is given by the editor at the head of each folio, 
and there are besides explanatory notes. A 
glossary is promised on the completion of the 
work. Incidentally no little information may 
be extracted relative to the condition of the 
frontiers of Gascony during the English 
domination. 








PUBLICATIONS OF SOCIETIES. 


Miss FLORENCE Mary Witson, of the 
Browning Society’s committee, has, at Dr. 
Furnivall’s request, undertaken to write the 
shilling Browning Primer to which we alluded 
last week. 


Mr. W. A. CiousTon’s unavoidably delayed 
Introduction to John Lane’s Continuation of 
Chaucer’s ‘‘Squire’s Tale” is now all in type, 
and will probably be issued to members of the 
Chaucer Society in the course of a few weeks. 
It is divided into two parts, of which the first 
comprises papers on Magic Horses, Chariots, 
&c.; Magic Mirrors and Images ; Magic Rings 
and Gems; Language of Animals; Magic 
Swords and Spears. The second part, which is 
devoted to ‘‘ Analogues,” contains an English 
abstract of the old French prose romance of 
‘*Cléomedés et Claremonde,” with notes of 
variations as found in the original poem of 
Adenés le Roi (thirteenth century), which was 
for the first time printed from the MS. in the 
Bibliothéque de 1l’Arsenal, Paris, under the 
editorship of Dr. A. van Hasselt, in 1865; 
followed by two Arabian, two Persian, two 
Sanskrit, two Gipsy, Turkish, Modern Greek, 
Italian, and Latin versions, all fully annotated. 
One of the Sanskrit tales—that of ‘‘ The Weaver 
who personated the god Vishnu’ — which 
Benfey considered as by far the best in the 
Panchatantra, and which Mr. Clouston regards 
as the prototype of all stories of the Flying 
Horse, &c., has not hitherto been done into 
English. 

Dr. DEIMLING’s new edition of the ‘‘ Chester 
Plays or Mysteries’? bas gone to press for the 
Early English Text Society. After a very care- 
ful comparison of the texts and phonology 
of the MSS. of these Plays, Dr. Deimling has 
shown that the latest of them, Harleian 2124, 
copied in 1607, partly by James Miller, is the 
best, and he has therefore adopted it as his 
basis-text. He has fully collated the other 
three MSS.—Additional 10,305, in the British 
Museum (copied AD. 1592), Harleian 2013 
(copied A.D. 1600), both by George Bellin; and 
Bodley 175 (A.D. 1604), copied by W. Bedford. 


THE Wyclif Society is late with its last year’s 
books, and has only just delivered the first of 
them to its members, vol. iv. of his Latin 
Sermons, edited by Prof. Loserth of Czer- 
nowitz. But it has the text of two more 
volumes, all printed, De Dominio Divino, edited 
by Dr. Reginald Lane-Poole (with a long 
appendix of the first four books of the De 
Pauperie Salvatoris of Richard Fitzralph, 
Archbishop of Armagh, to whose doctrine of 
** Dominion” Wyclif owed much), and De 
Simonia, edited by Dr. Hertzbergfriinkel. 








a 


De Ente Predicamentali and its allied treatise 
Quaestiones Logicae, edited by Dr. Rudolf Beer, 
are nearly all printed; half De Eucharistia, 
Tractatus major, edited by Prof. Loserth, is 
printed; and De Blasphemia, besides Logica 
and Logicae Continuatio, all edited by Mr. M. H. 
Dziewicki, have just gone to press. Book I. of 
De Ente is all copied; and Mr. T, Austin has 
lately completed the transcript of the unique 
Corpus MS, of De Actibus Animae, which even 
the late Henry Bradshaw could not read. Mr. 
Austin is now copying De Ente, Book II. M. 
Patera has copied De Potestate. In order to insure 
the speedy completion of its work, the Wyclif 
Society lately arranged with one of its editors, 
Mr. Dziewicki, to leave his retirement in 
Russian Poland, and go to Vienna, where he 
has been for some time working hard, and 
where he will probably remain till the whole of 
the Society’s work is done, save what is in the 
hands of Mr. F, D. Matthew and Mr. Sayle in 
England and of Prof. Loserth and the Rev. Dr. 
Buddensieg and Mr. Schnabel in Germany. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES, 


Messrs. T. & T. CLARK, of Edinburgh— 
the well-known publishers of theological and 
philosophical works translated from the Ger- 
man—announce a new quarterly review to 
deal specially with this class of literature, some- 
what after the model of Harnack and Schiirer’s 
Theologische Literatur-Zeitung. It is proposed 
to give signed reviews, and a full chronicle of 
current publications and of the more important 
articles that appear both here and abroad. The 
editor is the Rev. Dr. 8. D. F, Salmond, pro- 
fessor of systematic theology and. New Testa- 


ment exegesis in the Free Church College, 
Aberdeen. 


THE forthcoming number of the Reliquary 
will contain an illustrated article by Canon 
Scott Robertson on Archbishop Hubert Walter 
and the discoveries made in opening his tomb 
last March; also “The Diary of a London 
Citizen, with Extracts from the Diary of 
members of the Lever Family,” by Mr. Alfred 
Wallis ; ‘‘ The Guilds of Reading,”’ by the Rev. 
P. F. Ditchfield; ‘‘Inventories of Church Goods, 
including that of St. Katherine’s Collegiate 
Church,” by Mr. T. M, Fallow. 


AmonG the contributors to the forthcoming 
number of the Unite! Service Magazine will be 
Sir Samuel Baker, who writes on the “ East 
African Mania”; Lord Melgund, who con- 
tributes an article on mounted riflemen; General 
Sir Evelyn Wood, and Vice-Admiral Sir George 
Tryon. 


THE Newbery House Magazine begins a new 
volume with the July number. Among the 
contents will be ‘‘The Missions of the Church 
of England to the Central African Lakes,” by 
the Rev. #. Arnold ; ‘‘ The Practice of Medicine 
in the Ancient East,’’ by Prof. Sayce, — 
the medical school of On, and the drugs an 
prescriptions of the Babylonians; ‘‘ A Confessor 
of the Seventeenth Century,” being William 
Lane, rector of Ringmore in Devon, by Pre- 
bendary Randolph; ‘ Pilgrimages to English 
Shrines in the Middle Ages,” by Mr. A. G. Hill; 
the first of a series of popular scientific articles, 
on ‘Rivers of the Ocean,” by Miss Agnes 
Giberne; and an illustrated paper on ‘ Van 
Eyck,” by Mr. Gilbert 8. Macquoid. 


Mr. R. L. STEVENSON, writing from the 
‘‘ Schooner Equator, at sea,” sends this note to 
prefix his poem on ‘‘ The House of Tembinoka,” 
in the July number of Scribner's : 


‘‘ At my departure from the island of Apemama 
for which you will look in vain in most atlases, the 
king and I agreed, since we both set upto bein 
the poetical way, that we should celebrate our 
separation in verse. Whether or not his majesty 
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has been true to his bargain, the laggard posts of 
the Pacific may perhaps inform me in six months, 
perhaps not before a year. The following lines 
represent my part of the contract, and it is hoped, 
by their pictures of strange manners, they may 
entertain a civilised audience. Nothing through- 
out has been invented or exaggerated; the lady 
herein referred to as the author’s muse has con- 
fined herself to stringing into rhyme facts and 
legends that I saw or heard during two months 
residence upon the island.’’ 


TuE July Bookworm will contain articles on 
Mr. A. H. Huth as a bookworm, by Mr. W. 
Roberts, and ‘A Mediaeval Jewish Bookworm,” 
by Mr. Michael Adler. 


Mr. Epwarp SAmon, joint author of 
Twice ‘* Quilty!” is writing a story for Yarns 
to be called ‘‘The Bride of an Hour.” Major 
Arthur Griffiths has written for the same paper, 
‘*The Convict’s Yarn.” 


Tux extra summer number of Cassell’s 
Magazine will be published on June 26, under 
the title of ‘‘ The Crown of the Year.” 


‘‘ Little Folks” Magazine for July will con- 
tain the opening chapters of a serial story of 
adventure, by Mr. Henry Frith, entitled ‘‘The 
Secret of the Silver Lake”; also of a serial 
story by the Author of ‘‘ Claimed at Last,” 
called ‘‘Her Wilful Way.” The same number 
will include particulars of the ‘‘ New Little 
Folks’ Painting Book” competition, open to 
readers in all parts of the world, in connexion 
with which a large number of prizes in books 
and silver and bronze medals are offered. The 
number will have for a frontispiece a picture 
in several colours, entitled ‘‘ Secrets.” 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


In Qonvocation at Oxford, on Tuesday, a 
statute admitting women to the examinations 
for the medical degree was carried by a majority 
of 75 votes to 58. 


Tue Green prize at Oxford, founded in 
memory of the late Prof. T. H. Green by his 
widow, and given every third year for a disser- 
tation on some specified subject in moral phi- 
losophy, has been awarded to Mr. C. Wallack, 
of Balliol. On the last occasion it was gained by 
Mr. 8. Alexander, who subsequently expanded 
his essay into the book entitled Moral Order 
and Progress. It seems a noteworthy sign of 
the times th at the subject selected for 1893 is 
**The Ethics of Savage Races.” 


Mr. ERNEST GARDNER, director of the British 
school at Athens, proposes to read with a class 
in classical archaeology at Cambridge during 
the long vacation. 


THE subscriptions promised to the Aubrey 
Moore memorial already amount to more than 
£850. It is hoped that sufficient will be raised 
not only to place a portrait in the hall of 
Keble College, but also to found a scholarship 
for the study of philosophy and science in con- 
nexion with theology. 


THE inaugural lecture delivered by Prof, 
Pelham, on succeeding to the Camden chair of 
ancient history at Oxford, has just been pub- 
lished by Mr. Henry Frowde. It is entitled 
‘*The Imperial Domains and the Colonate” ; 
and the thesis maintained is both a novel and 
an important one—that the status of the 
coloni as described in the codes of the fourth 
century is derived from that which we know to 
have existed two centuries earlier on the 
domains of Caesar. The evidence is largely 
drawn from recently discovered inscriptions. 


THE distribution of prizes at University Col- 
lege, London, in the faculties of arts, laws, 
and science, will take place on Friday, July 4, 
at noon, Mr. Leonard Courtney will preside. 








The Constitutional Experiments of the Com- 


monwealth. By E. Jenks (Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press), The reader of Mr. Jenks’s 
essay, which gained the Thirlwall Prize at 
Cambridge in 1889, will probably learn 
with some regret that he is now Professor of 
Law at the University of Melbourne, and that 
he will therefore have for the future to use his 
powers in a land in which materials for exten- 
sive historical inquiry do not exist. His essay, 
though it has the faults often to be found in 
the work of a young writer, is full of promise. 
He has the gift of thinking for himself and 
bringing out in relief sides of history hitherto 
somewhat neglected. No other writer, for 
instance, has laid such stress on the financial 
difficulties of the Long Parliament and Com- 
monwealth. His perception of the real political 
importance of the army, which in itself is no 
new discovery, is, moreover, unusually well 
brought out; and the same may be said of his 
remarks on the historical importance of the 
assumption of executive functions by the Long 
Parliament, as giving to Parliament an ex- 
perience which it never allowed itself to 
forget. What Mr. Jenks needs to convert 
his sketch into a work of permanent im- 
portance is more extensive reading as well as 
riper thought. Ten years hence he certainly 
will not, if he should be again working in 
England, content himself, when details of 
Commonwealth history is concerned, with such 
contemporary pamphlets as he can find in the 
Middle Temple library, without referring even 
casually to the Thomasson Tracts in the 
British Museum. Nor, with wider reading, 
would he have accepted Mr. Hubert Hall’s 
astonishing assertion that in 1610 the customs, 
by the addition of the impositions, had only 
grown from £112,000 a year to £136,000. The 
real figure in the latter case ought to be 
£247,000. There are other mistakes of the 
same kind which would require notice in a 
more mature production. 








ORIGINAL VERSE, 
DYING. 


Tury are waiting on the shore 

For the bark to take them home ; 
They will toil and grieve no more ; 
The hour for release hath come. 


All their long life lies behind, 
Like a dimly blending dream ; 
There is nothing left to bind 

To the realms that only seem. 


They are waiting for the boat, 
There is nothing left to do ; 

What was near them grows remote, 
Happy silence falls like dew ; 

Now the shadowy bark is come, 
And the weary may go home. 


By still water they would rest, 
In the shadow of the tree ; 
After battle sleep is best, 
After noise tranquillity. 
RODEN NOEL. 
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wicklung seit Beginn d. 19. Jahrh, Stuttgart: 


Cotta. 40M. 
Sypet,H.v. Die Begriindung d. Deutschen Reiches 
= = I. 6. Bd, Miinchen: Oldenbourg, 
UBKUNDENBUCH der Stadt u. Landschaft Ziirich. 1. 
Bd. 2. Hilfte. Ziirich: Hohr. 7 M. 85 Pf, 
UBEUNDENBUCH der Stadt Hildesheim. Hrsg. v. R. 
Doebner, 4. Thi, 1428-1450. Hildesheim: Ger- 


stenberg. 20M 
Das Bundesrecht der Republik 
Niederlande. (1579—1795.) Mar- 


burg: Elwert. 1M. 50 Pf. 
Wotr, O. Der Augsburger Religionsfriede. Stutt- 
g éschen, 4M, 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Birrwanz, A. Metaphysik als Lehre vom Vorbe- 
wussten. 1. Hilfte. Wiesbaden: Bergmann. 4 M. 

— ~ a | i Epictet u. die Stoa. Stuttgart: 
nke. a 

BLANCKENHORN, M. Beitriige zur Geologie Syriene, 

rlin: inder. 80 M. 

GoITEIN, H. Der Optimismus u. Pessimismus in der 
jiidischen Religionsphilosophie, Berlin: Mayer & 
Miiller. 2M. 40 Pf. 

GUMPPENBERG, O. Frh. v. Systema geometrarum 

ney tioris septentrionalis. 3.Thl. Leip- 
zig: 


zonae tem) 6M 
Hatter, E. Aesthetik der Natur, Stuttgart: Eoke. 


PFEIFFER, L. Die Protozoen als Krankheitserreger. 
Jena: Fischer. 2M. 50 Pf. 
Voss. A. Ueb. die cogredienten Transformationen e. 
bilinearen Form in sich selbst. Miinchen: Franz. 


8 M. 60 Pf. 
ZoPr, W. Die Pilze, inmorpholog., physiolog., biolog. 
u. systemat, Beziehg. bearb. Breslau: ‘Trowende. 


PHILOLOGY, ETO. 
DISSERTATIONES philologae Vindobonenses, Vol. II. 
Leipzig: Freytag. 8 M. 
Merovugt, H. Lexikon zu den Schriften Cicero's. 2, 
Tl, 7.u.8. Hft. Jena: Fischer, 8 M, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘* COCKNEY.” 
Oxford: June 16, 1890. 

May I return to this word to say that I have 
got evidence that the name “‘ cocks’ eggs ”’ is 
at the present day applied in the southern 
counties of England to the small or mis- 
shapen eggs occasionally laid by fowls. The 
same is the case with the Ger. hahneneier 
(=cocks’ eggs), according to Heyne in Grimm : 
** Hahnenei nennt das volk in Géttingischen und 
anderwirts die misgestalteten hiihnereier; man 
glaubte solche eier hatte der hahn gelegt.”’ 

This appears to carry back the notion to some 
antiquity. And it seems to me, therefore, not 
improbable that these are the eggs referred to 
by Florio in his ‘‘ eggs, as we say cockanegs ” ; 
and that this may have been actually the 
original sense in which ‘cocks’ egg’ was used 
in the M.E. form ‘‘ coken-ay.” 

It would suit the passages from Heywood 
andthe Tournament of Tottenham perhaps even 
better than the sense of ‘fowls’ egg” 
generally, and would make fair sense also in 
that from Piers Plowman, if we understand him 
to mean ‘‘ not even a poor egg ” of this inferior 
kind, And it would obviously also account as 
well or better for the transferred sense of ‘‘a 
child that sucketh long,” ‘nestle-cock,” 


‘* milksop,” since it would be even more 


derisive, 





Of course, everyone knows the 
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ancient fable of cocks’ eggs producing serpents 
(with which I have already had to deal fully in 
investigating the long and curious history of 
the word ‘‘cockatrice’”’); but no trace of this 
notion appears to enter into the history of 
‘“‘cokenay,” ‘‘cockney.”  Guesses that the 
London ‘‘cockney” is connected with this 
notion, or is to be explained immediately from the 
notion, ‘‘ cocks’ egg’”’ proceed in ignorance of 
the known history of the appellation; and it 
is not desirable to begin guessing until one 
knows the history, so far as it goes. 

I am told that the saying is in Surrey, 
‘‘ When the cock lays eggs, then the hens lay 
rashers of bacon,”’ which appears to refer to the 
associated bacon and egg of the “ collop.” 

Perhaps this further light upon ‘cocks’ 
egg”’ will remove some of the difficulties of my 
esteemed friend, Prof. A. Cook, and render 
unnecessary any serious discussion of the 
flying suggestion that ‘‘cokenay” might in 
some way stand for wuf @ coque. There is no 
reason to suppose that cogue in the sense of 
‘shell’? was ever English ; the ‘‘ cogges” or 
‘*cocks”’ in which seamen fought in the four- 
teenth century, whence we have ‘cock- 
boat”? and ‘‘cockswain,” were certainly not 
shells. J. A. H. Murray, 








HANSELYN-ANSELIN, 
Oxford: June 14, 1890, 


Mr. Round suggests that the family name 
Hanselin ‘‘ should be compared with ‘ Court- 
mantel,’ anickname of Henry I.” But in the 
case of Hanselin there is no qualification such 
as ‘‘Court,’”’ which makes a_ considerable 
difference. 

However, I need not press this objection, be- 
cause the name Hanselin has certainly nothing 
to do with the garment called hanselin. The 
name is written, as Mr. Round notes, Alselin 
in the Domesday Survey. The excrescent h of 
Hanselin may be compared with Wace’s Has- 
dans = As Dans; Herneis = Erneis (i.¢., 
Ernegis) ; and Helies = Elias. Thus, then, we 
arrive at a simple form Anselin, which is repre- 
sented by the Domesday Alselin. The con- 
fusion of / and » is not uncommon, and may 
be well illustrated by the Old-French alme 
from Lat. anima. 

The name Anselin presents no difficulty; it 
is a personal name formed by the Germanic 
diminutive suffix—slin from a name beginning 
with Ans. The diminutive already occurs in 
Gregory of Tours in the forms -elenus, -olenus, 
-olinus, -ulinus, the first vowels representing 
the obscure vowel. In Gregory we have (ed. 
Arndt and Krusch): Burgolenus, 221, 10, 
Burgolinus, 398, 4, and Burgulinus, 348, 15; 
Wandelenus, Wendelenus, 245, 5; 340, 14; 
Beppolenus, 346, 19; 354, 1; 416, 7; Bobo- 
lenus, 345, 16 (cf. Bobo); Daccolenus (al. 
Dacco), 220, 11; and Dracolenus, 220, 13, 
Among Norman names we have Azelin, Buze- 
lin, Drogolin, Gunzelin, Gozelin (whence 
Jocelyn and (?) Gosling), Hamelin, Hugolin, 
Lanzelin, Robelin, Rozelin, Teodelin, Tezelin, 
Walkelin, Wazelin.* This suffix -alin- is a 
compound of the /-suffix and the suffix 
-in, both cf which are used indepen- 
dently with diminutive force.t Instances of the 





* Gamelin (whence the Gamelyn of the tale 
ascribed to Ohaucer) is not a compound of -élin-, 
but of the simple suffix in with Old Norse Gamall. 
The Old Norse name exists in the family name 
Gamble, whilst the Norman diminutive form 
exists as Gamlen. Similarly Rawlin represents 
Raoul + in, and is not acompound of éelin. 

+ There are some slight traces of the suffix 
-sline in Old English personal names, but the 
forms are not free from doubt. Thus Céawlin 
appears to be a compound of *czaw (chough? 
Ceawan- hlew = Challow, Berks) and this suffix. 


name Anselin are not easy to find in Anglo- 
Norman records. This is partly owing to the 
ignorance of editors,* who have misread the 
name as Anselm, and partly to its confusion in 
later times, owing to the dropping of the nasal, 
with the distinct name Azelin. Thus there can 
be no doubt that many of the Anselms and 
Ascelins of our early records are really Anselins. 
The neme Anscelmus, A.D. 1120-1130, which 
occurs in the Ramsey Chronicle, p. 254, is 
obviously Anscelinus, for the Norman scribes 
very generally represent the Frankish 
affricative (z) by sc. So that Anscelinus 
represents Anzelinus not Anselm. This form 
can only be explained by the merging of 
Anselin and Azelin, the affricative coming from 
the latter.t; The name Anselin occurs in 1199 
in the Rotuli Curiae Regis (ii. 59), in the name 
‘* Rieardus, filius Ansellin.” He is referred to 
at p. 132 as ‘ filius Ansell,” which may repre- 
sent Ansellinus or a shorter diminutive Ansel 
=0O.E. Esla from Onsilo(n). This form, 
which exists in the surname Ansell, occurs in 
Domesday (i. 150b, col. 2), and, A.D. 1199, in 
the Rot. Curiae Regis (i. 233, 273, 287), and in 
Fines (i. 268). We meet with it in Ordric (iv. 
288), A.D. 1118, in the person of ‘ Ansellus 
de Gwuarlanda, princeps wmilitiae Fran- 
corum.” This case is interesting, because 
we can recover the full name repre- 
sented by the diminutive Ansel. He is 
called ‘‘ Anselmus de Garlanda” in Hugh of 
Cléres Scriptum de Maioratu et Senescalcia 
Franciae (Chroniques D’Anjou, i., 390). Or is 
this another case of editors confusing Anselin 
and Anselm ? 

Thus, then, Anselin is a personal name used as 
a second name. I have given instances of this 
custom of using what I called ‘‘ double names ” 
in the ACADEMY, July, 1885, p. 29; August 1, 
p. 74; and, from Ordric, June 4, 1887, p. 398. 
The second name is frequently, as in the 
present case of Ralph Anselin, in a diminutive 
form, and has, in many cases, a patronymic 
meaning. This custom of using a father’s or 
grandfather's name as a second name became 
very general in Englishinthe thirteenth century, 
end in many cases the second name became a 
family surname. The Anselin or Hanselin 
family is a good example of this. The scores 
of modern English surnames derived 
from Teutonic personal names have all 
gone through the stages of patronymics 
borne first by the son, then by the 
grandson, and so on until they became real 
surnames. A ‘‘ Hugh, son of Milo,” might 
— in early thirteenth-century records, as 
‘* Hugo filius Milonis,”’ ‘‘Hugo Milonis,” or 
‘* Hugo Miles,” the latter representing an un- 
Latinised form with the French nom. s. Or he 
wight appear as ‘‘ Hugo Mile,” owing to the 
supersession of the Fr. nom. form in Anglo- 
French by the accusative. Perhaps, as I have got 
so far, I may be allowed to protest against the 
foolish custom still prevalent among English 
genealogists of calling every /ilius a Fitz. 
Names in Fitz were very rare in England; and 
the odds are infinitely greater on ‘‘ Hugo, 
filius Milonis ” being ‘“‘ Hugh Miles ” or ‘‘ Hugh 
Milessune.” I have very little doubt that the 


Maldon,’’ 1. 500, and a Beccelinus occurs in the 
Life of St. Guthlac (Acta Sanctorum, April 11., 
p. 43a, 48b; Mabillon, 4.8, Ord. 8. Bened., iii, 
272, 280). Heis, however, called Beccel in the 
O.E. version, ed. Goodwin, pp. 44, 80. 

* The publications of the Record Commission are 
fujl of blunders in personal names. Names 
embodying ewa — O.E. gifu are generally read ena 
on the analogy of the Norman names in ina, which, 
in their turn, sometimes appear as iva, while a 
name like Leuiet (0.E. Léof-géat) is disguised as 
Leniet. 

t The surnames Aslin, Ashlin, Ashli are 
derived from Azelin, or, in some cases, from 








A Wigelin is mentioned in the ‘Battle of 


Anselin. A John Asselyn occurs in 1354; 11 


first Mayor of London was known to his fellow- 
citizens as ‘“‘ Henry Ailwinessune.” Henry, the 
son of Aithelwine, is, beyond all doubt, the 
son of an English father; but in his French 
disguise of ‘‘ Henry Fitz-Aylwine,” he is not 
likely to be recognised as an Englishman by 
the average reader. It is one of Mr. Freeman’s 
many services that he has rejected this hybrid 
denomination. 

W. H. STEVENson. 








THE VANDALS AND ANDALUSIA. 
Oxford: June 7, 1890, 

Prof. Freeman having raised some doubt, in 
a recent lecture given at Oxford, as to the 
original identity of ‘‘ Vandali” and ‘‘ Andalu- 
sia,” the southern province of Baetica, first 
occupied by the Vandals after their invasion of 
Spain A.D. 411, I venture to suggest an ex- 
planation. 
Let me, in the first place, quote two Spanish 
authorities who confirm the derivation of 
** Andalusia”? from ‘‘ Vandali”: (1) Monlau, 
in his Diccionario Etimologico (Madrid, 1856), 
states : 
‘* Vandalucia, Vandalicia, o Vandalia denomina- 
ciones que tuvo]a actual Andalucia ocupada por 
los Vandalos.” 


(2) Roque Barcia, in his great Diccionariv 
General (5 vols. fol., Madrid, 1883), likewise 
says: 

‘* Los Vandalos con los Alanos y Suevos entraron 
en Espaiia (409). Unade sus tribus se establecié 
con los Suevos en Galicia, otra en la Bética (411), 
que de ellos tomé el nombre de Andalucia (Vanda- 
lucia, pais de los Vandalos).”’ 

Now the main difference between the two 
names—viz., the loss of the initial y—may be 
accounted for, it seems to me, by two causes: 
(1) By a confusion between the Vandali and 
Alani, who, according to Procopius (De Bello 
Vandalico, ed. Niebuhr, Bonn, 1833, Lib. i. cap. 
3) had joined in occupying the Roman province 
of Spain; (2) by the phonetic rule that the 
analogous sound of initial Latin v was 
frequently replaced in Spanish by hf, and 
afterwards entirely lost, ¢.g., hablar—/abulari, 
hacer—facere, hambre=/fames, /ijo—/ilius, 
hierro=ferrum, hoja=/olium, &c. (cf. Diez., 
Grammatik der Roman. Sprachen, i., 284 and 


375). 
H. KReEss. 








SHIPS’ MASTS AND YARDS, AND THE SIGN OF 
THE CROSS. 


The passage in Blair’s translation of Belles- 

heim (vol. i. 105) which, I must confess, did 
provoke a smile, runs as follows: 
** At one time the island (Iona) possessed not less 
than three hundred and sixty such crosses. Even 
the masts and yards of their ships were arranged 
in cruciform fashion.”’ 


Neither the passage in Adamnan cited by Prof, 
Cook, nor the statement of the accurate Reeves 
based upon it, is sufficient warrant for the very 
large inference of Dr. Bellesheim. Indeed, on 
the contrary, the passage in Adamnan shows 
that the cruciform arrangement was excep- 
tional and not usual. I had in my mind, and 
hinted at, the passage in Justin Martyr (Apol. 
i, 55) where his devout imagination sees the 
sign of the cross in the sails of a ship, and ina 
man’s nose and eyebrows, &c, Tertullian and 
Minucius Felix, as is well known, also see the 
cross in the arrangement of the mast and yards 
of a ship. One need not doubt the veneration 
paid by the Irish monks towards the symbol 
of the cross, while he discredits the statement 
that their ships were for that reason rigged in 
a particular fashion. 





Report Hist. MSS., App. vii., p. 64. 
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‘*PRANCE AND THE REPUBLIC.” 
Strood, Kent: June 14, 1899, 


I saw to-day for the first time Mr. Hamer- 
ton’s remarks on Mr. Hurlbert’s work, France 
and the Republic, and my review of it. In the 
AcApvEmy of May 17, Mr. Hamerton says : 


‘‘'The reviewer, Mr. Markheim, appears to accept 
without question several of those misconceptions 
about the present condition of France which are 
current in other countries. First, as to the origin 
of the Republic, Mr. Markheim says: ‘ Proclaimed 
in Paris by a mob, it exists in the country by virtue 
of the control which its partisans have acquired of 
the central machinery of government.’ May I 
remind your readers that this statement would 
have been perfectly accurate from the Fourth of 
September, 1870, to the election of the National 
Assembly, but that it is now nineteen years out of 
date.”’ 


I borrowed the words which Mr. Hamerton 
criticises from Mr. Hurlbert’s book. They seem 
to me true. France as anation is not republican 
from choice by an act of national will, but it is 
under a republican government because the 
partisans of the Republic acquired the control 
of the administrative machinery in the period 
beginning with the Fourth of September, 1870, 
and ending with the resignation of Marshal 
MacMahon in January, 1879. 

Mr. Hamerton says : 

‘* One reason for the existence of the Republic is 
the death of the monarchical sentiment.” 


May I call his attention to the statistics of 
the general elections of 1885 and 1889 in Mr. 
Hurlbert’s book, p. xcv. of the Introduction. 
According to these statistics the republican 
majority, in a body of about eight millions of 
actual voters, amounted to more than seven 
hundred thousand votes in the year 1885, and 
fell below three hundred thousand votes in 
1889. The main issue at both elections is 
generally admitted to have been between the 
Monarchy and the Republic. The substantial 
decrease of the republican majority in 1889 
does not look like the death of monarchical 
opinions, and from the opinions I think we may 
infer the ‘‘ sentiment.” 

WILLIAM MARKHEIM. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


SUNDAY, June 22, 7.50 p.m. Ethical: ‘Ibsen’s Plays 
and Problems,” by Mr, J. H. Muirhead. 

Monpay, June 23, 8 p.m. Victoria Institute: “The 
Sites in the East earliest mentioned in the Bible,”’ 

__ by Mr, Hormuza . 

TUESDAY, June 24, 330 p.m. British Museum: ‘The 
Manners and Oustoms of the Babylonians,’ 1V., 
by Mr. G. Bertin. — 

56p.m. Statistical: General Annual Meeting. 

8.30p.m. Anthropological: “ A Skeleton found 
at West Thurrock, Essex,’ and ‘Two Skulls 
recently exhumed within Oity Limits,’ by Mr. 
Jobn EB, Price; **The Ethnology of India,” by Mr. 
H. H. Risley. 

WEDNESDAY, June 25,8 p.m. Oymmrodorion: Annual 
Conversazione. 

Fripay, June *7,8pm. Browning; Annual Meeting; 
a Paper by Dr. Stanton Coit. 





SCIENCE. 
MATHEMATICAL BOOKS, 

The American Journal of Mathematics. Vols 

XII., 3. (Baltimore.) A memoir by Poincaré, 

‘* Sur les Equations aux Dérivées partielles de 


Ja Physique Mathématique” (pp. 211-294), is 
thus introduced by the author: 


*‘Quand on envisage les divers problémes de 
Calcul Intégral qui se porent naturellement 
lorequ’on veut approfondir Jes parties les plus 
différentes de la Physique, il est impo:sible do 
n’étre pas frappé des analogies que tous ces 
problémes présentent entre eux. Qu’il s’agisse de 
Vélectricite statique ou dynamique, de la 
propagation de la chaleur, de l’optique, de 
Vélasticité, de \hydrodynamique, on est 





toujours conduit i des équations différentielles de 
méme famille et les conditions aux limites, quoique 
différentes, ne sont pas pourtant sans oftrir 
quelques resemblances, Nous ne citerons ici que 
quelques exemples,”’ 

The memoir, it goes without saying, will repay 
careful study. The only other paper is by Mr. 
H. B. Fine: ‘Singular Solutions of Ordinary 
Differential Equations” (pp. 295-322). The 
conditions of occurrence of singular solutions of 
differential equations and of the properties of 
these solutions are discussed on the lines intro- 
duced by Briot and Bouquet and developed by 
them in the “‘ Propri‘tés des Fonctions Définies 
par des Equations Diff¢rentielles.” 


Elliptic Integrals. By F. W. Newman. 
(Cambridge: Macmillan & Bowes.) The light 
touch of the vanished hand of a Clifford is 
required in describing this treatise of the veteran 
Prof. Newman, and something in the style of 
Clifford’s celebrated criticism of Booth’s Elliptic 
Transcendents. At the outset the title 
‘* Elliptic Integrals’ prepared us for a com- 
mentary on Legendre’s Functions LElliptiques, 
the standard work on the subject at the time 
our author began his mathematical studies, and 
then marking the high-water level of analyti- 
cal progress. But since that day no subject in 
analysis has made such gigantic strides, first 
under Abel and Jacobi; and now even their work 
is obsolete by the side of the recent develop- 
ments of Weierstrass, Halphen, and Klein. 
Prof. Newman goes so far as to mention Jacobi, 
but without adopting the elegant notation 
which made the Fundamenta Nova at once 
adopted as the standard of mathematical 
elegance in the treatment of Elliptic Functions, 
as the subject is now called. His quotations 
appear as if derived from the slight sketch of 
Jacobi’s work added in an appendix by 
Legendre, probably at a time when he was too 
fixed in the ideas of his life’s work to properly 
appreciate their importance. So long as 
mathematicians followed Euler and Legendre, 
in looking at the subject as one of Elliptic 
Integrals, the progress was as slow as we 
might imagine that of Trigonometry would have 
been if approached from the point of view of 
the inverse circular functions. But Abel’s 
single remark that it was the inverse func- 
tion that had previously been studied was suffi- 
cient to revolutionise the subject ; and this laid 
the foundation of the present magnificent edi- 
fice, which includes the elliptic functions as the 
simplest case of an unlimited class of Abelian 
functions. We do not find any mention of this 
modern treatment of elliptic functions in this 
book, the scope of which appears to be limited 
to the development and perfecting of certain 
details of Legendre’s work—a labour in which 
the author has, doubtless, experienced con- 
siderable pleasure, and which sixty-five years 
ago would have made some stir in the mathe- 
matical world. But as it is, we fear that 
foreign mathematicians, who cannot appreciate 
the author’s motives, will have more cause 
than ever to think the insularity of British 
mathematics very pronounced, although they 
may allow that the detailed treatment is elegant 
and refined. 


The Theory of Determinants in the Historical 
Order of ts Development. Part I,—Deter- 
minants in General: Leibnitz (1693) to Cayley 
(1841), By T. Muir. (Macmillan.) The 
origin of the work before us is very naturally 
accounted for by the author : 


‘During the writing of my Treatise on the Theory 
of Determinants (1882), it was repeatedly forced on 
my attention that the history of the subject had 
been very imperfectly looked into. Not only, as it 
appeared, had injustice been done by the attribu- 
tion of isolated theorems and demonstrations to 
authors other than the first discoverers, but the 
labours of the great founders of the theory had 
been disproportionately represented, and a con- 





siderable amount of valuable work had actually 
been lost sight of altogether.’’ 


We know no one more fitted for the task of 
setting these matters right than our author, 
and we are glad that he has undertaken it and 
carried it so far to a successful issue. Dr. 
Muir has worthily followed in the path of Mr. 
Todhunter, and merits the encomium passed 
upon that writer by Henry Smith for producing 
a work “so suggestive of research and so full 
of its spirit.” So many memoirs, even of the 
first importance, run the risk of being (to quote 
Prof, Smith again) mislaid, a result which is 
‘* not only a loss to the history of science, but 
interferes seriously with the discovery of new 
knowledge.” The first step taken was the 
compilation of a Bibliography, a step which 
entailed much labour, the fruits of which were 
given to mathematicians in the form of a List 
of Writings, and which occupied some forty- 
one pages of the Quarterly Journal of Mathe- 
matics, A natural consequence was the un- 
earthing of many more papers bearing on the 
subject, and this involved a supplementary 
article of twenty-two pages in the same journal. 
We need only state here the author’s object. 
This has been twofold : 


‘* First, to provide a work of reference which 
should contain all that had been written on the 
subject, and which should be so indexed that any- 
one engaged in research might easily ascertain 
exactly what had been done on any particular 
topic, how it had been done, and what possible 
dev lopments it preshadowed. Secondly, to show 
clearly to whom every step in advance had been 
due, doing this in sucha way, also, that the reader 
might see the actual data cn which any conclusion 
was based.”’ 


We cannot isolate any part, and so ask our 
readers “‘ex pede” to build up ‘“‘ Herculem”’; 
but we have said enough to indicate what the 
author has set himself to do, and how he has 
attempted to do it. We can say, further, 
that we have read the text with interest, as it 
is put together with considerable graphical 
detail. Labour equal to that expended on its 
compilation could alone enable a reader to 
supply any lecunae, if such exist. We shall 
await the completion of this work and the 
issue of the promised ‘new and greatly 
enlarged edition” of the T'reatise on Deter- 
minants with much interest. 


Arithmetic By C. Pendlebury. (Bell.) 
We briefly draw attention to the fact that this 
excellent text-book has now reached its fourth 
edition, an evident token of its having met with 
the approval of mathematical teachers. It 
appears to have been carefully revised since its 
first edition (which we duly noticed at the 
time) appeared. We may remark that there 
is now a short appendix, which treats of the 
G.C.M. and L.0.M. of two or more frac- 
tions, approximations, problems involving pro- 
portion, and a note on the conversion of 
consols. The book has been reduced in size by 
some 40 pages. For the use of masters who like 
examples only, the author has issued the 
numerous exercises, which accompany the 
present work, without the text, 


Arithmetic for Beginners. By J. Brook- 
emith and E. J. Brooksmith. (Macmillan. ) 
This little work in its method follows 
the lines of the well-known Arithmetic 
in Theory and Practice, the outline being, in the 
main, due to the late J. Brooksmith, the 
details being filled in by Mr, E. J. Brooksmith. 
It is quite elementary, and is a good and suffi- 
cient introduction to any more advanced text- 
book. The work is a handy one, the rules 
clearly laid down and amply illustrated by well- 
chosen exercises. It is written with a view to 
“army, university, professional, and local 


examiuations,” and is adapted and sufficient for 
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ordinary school purposes. There are specimen 
examination papers and ‘‘answers” at the 
end. 








SOME BOOKS ON CLASSICAL 


PHILOLOGY. 
‘urmenichre der Lateinischen Sprache. Von 
F. Neue. Band II.—Dritte auflage von 0. 
Wagener. (Berlin: Calvary.) Parts 6—10. 


We are glad to be ableto record the rapid 
progress of this new edition of a most valuable 
work, It does not, indeed, seem likely to be 
finished so soon as the prospectus announced, 
for the work was to be completed in ten parts ; 
and the tenth part, now before us, leaves the 
prepositions, conjunctions, and interjections as 
yet untouched. These may not, indeed, take 
much time or space, but Richter in the new 
volume of Studemund’s Studien has succeeded 
in giving more than three hundred psges to 
the use of the interjections alone; and we may 
expect three more parts at least before the 
present work iscomplete. However, no scholar 
will grumble if the work is welldone. And, so 
far as the present writer can judge, itis well 
done. There are, it is true, some things which 
require mending. Dr. Wagener, for instance, 
is very weak in his treatment of the glosges. 
He quotes Labbe’s glosses under the title 
‘*Labb,” without any distinction between the 
sources of these glosses. One of his country- 
men, writing in Wolfflin’s Archiv, recently fell 
very foul of Prof. Nettleship for doing—or, 
rather, seeming to do—the same; and now 
Dr. Wagener has shown us that German 
scholars are quite capable of committing the 
errors which German critics are only too eager 
to detect in foreigners. A more serious 
glossarial error appears in the references to 
Osbern’s Panormia. Osbern was » Gloucester 
monk of the twelfth century who compiled a 
large glossary, a part of which one may 
charitably attribute to his desire to increase the 
Latin vocabulary. The value of the glossary 
has been accurately estimated by Lowe in his 
Prodromus (p. 243). But Dr. Wagener seems 
quite unconscious of all this. Wesay ‘‘ seems,” 
for we can hardly suppose he is really ignorant, 
but his references to the old nomenclature— 
‘Thesaurus nov. Latin.’—do not impress us 
very favourably. And from this work he 
quotes a number of adverbs in im, without 
adding any warning that the authority for 
these is very dubious. The case is worse, 
because he has not even succeeded in giving all 
of Osbern’s adverbs, eg. he has not noticed 
that Paucker’s spissim (p. 575) is given by 
Osbern (Mai, p. 141, sv. accumulatim). How- 
ever, the glosearial words are not those which 
are of the greatest value for ordinary students, 
and in the ordinary ranges of scholarship we 
can testify to the general excellence of Dr. 
Wagener's work. We trust that he will go on 
successfully, and will append to his preface a 
list of authorities, in which some remarks about 
the glossaries may duly find a place. 


Vorlesungen tiber lateinische Sprachwissenschaft. 
Von Ch, K. Reisig, neubearbeitet von F. Heer- 
degen, II. Semasiologie (Berlin: Calvary). 
Reisig’s Vorlesunyen is & book which attained 
considerable celebrity in its own day. Reisig 
died in 1829, and the book was published by 
Haase ten years later. But we very much 
doubt whether it is worth re-publishing to- 
day. The earlier part of it may deserve re- 
writing and re-editing ; but it is neither possible 
nor desirable, so far as we can see, to construct 
a satisfactory work out of Reisig and Haase’s 
rather unsystematic remarks on Semasiology. 
This criticism, however, only applies to the 
first quarter of the book before us; the other 
120 pages are occupied by a new work of 
Dr. Heerdegen’s own composing, entitled 


same writer published a book on this subject 
some little while ago, and since has largely 
occupied himself with Latin lexicography, and 
in particular with its history. The present 
critic must confess that, as it seems to 
him, it is either too early to lay down the 
principles of this study, or else the study is 
one which does not require such foundations. 
For while Dr. Heerdegen makes several contri- 
butions in detail to lexicography, his principles 
—‘‘ translation’ and ‘‘ determination ”’—seem 
to us only old friends disguised under long and 
philosophical-sounding names. The new edi- 
tion of Haase is not, as we hold, anything like 
so valuable as another new edition given us by 
the same publishers, that of Neue’s Yormenlehre, 
noticed above. 


Lexikon der Lateinischen Wortformen. Von 
K, E. Georges (Leipzig: Hahn). We are glad 
to be able to record the progress of this ex- 
cellent work, which had been delayed owing 
to the weak state of Prof. Georges’s eyes. All 
Latin scholars will be glad to learn the danger 
is past, and the veteran Latinist bas been able 
to resume work. The Lexicon has now reached 
the word quadrifariam. It would be presump- 
tion to praise the execution. The work should 
be in every library, and it will be found just 
as useful by those who possess Prof. Georges’s 
Handwérterbuch as by those who do not. 


Handbuch der Klassischen Altertumswissens- 
chaft. Zweiter Band: griechische und latei- 
nische Sprachwissenschaft.. (Miinchen : Beck.) 
This series has received such general recogni- 
tion that it is needless to praise it in detail. 
We may, however, call attention to the 
appearance of the new and enlarged edition of 
the second volume. The chief contents are the 
Greek and Latin Grammars of Brugmann, 
Stolz, and Schmalz, which are here revised and 
added to. Prof. Brugmann, in particular, has 
treated several subjects at greater length, 
particularly the nominal stem-formations and 
the syntax. The latter is, however, not even 
yet enough, though Prof. Brugmann may be 
right in saying that is is hardly possible to 
write a historical Greek Grammar. We regret 
that the two articles on lexicograpby, and 
particularly that on Latin lexicography, do not 
seem to come up to the high level of the rest 
of the volume. The subject, which is treated 
very briefly, is of course a difficult one to deal 
with satisfactorily; but the articles given us 
are confined almost exclusively to lexicography 
in Germany, and lack a'sense of proportion and 
a clear idea of what is wanted. For instance, 
Wolfflin’s Archiv is a most important under- 
taking, but a detailed list of the ‘‘ questions” 
set to Prof. Wolfflin’s contributors seems 
entirely uncalled for. 


De Martiale verborum novatore. Scripsit A. 
Stephani. Breslauer Philologische Abhandlun- 
gen iv. 2. (Breslau: Koebner.) Several 
useful monographs have aJready issued from 
Breslau University in the series to which this 
pamphlet belongs, and it is itself likely to be 
no less useful than its predecessors. It is, of 
course, in reality only index work, but the 
compilation of such indices is one of the chief 
needs of classical scholarship at the present 
time. The work is done with much minute- 
ness—e.g., the writer attempts to discover 
whether innovations appear in any one metre 
more than the others, and, in doing so, carefully 
takes into account the fact that a hexameter 
has more sylJables than an iambic. We are not 
sure that the result quite justifies this elaborate- 
ness, for it does not appear that Martial 
‘invented’? many words. Such words as are 
known to us for the first time from his writings 
belong mainly to the iambics. 


Das’ praesens der indogermanischen Grund- 
sprache. Von O. Hoffmann. (Giéttingen: 








the results of recent criticism, so far as they 
concern the stems and inflexions of the present 
tense in Indogermanic languages. Unfor- 
tunately, the writer has got rather muddled 
between new and old. The ‘vocalic d” 
which he produces towards the end of his book 
is a specimen of his power to err. We regret 
that he has failed, for the idea of the book is 
excellent. A real summary of recent criticism 
would be valuable. 


De locativi in prisca latinitate vi et usu. Von 
A. Bell. (Preslau.) Dr. Bell is a Canadian 
who has studied in Germany. His disserta- 
tion attempts, ¢.g., to assign a locative origin to 
many usages of the genitive; and, though not 
particularly original, it is scholarly, and con- 
tains a useful collection of instances. The 
connexion suggested between the locative and 
the accusative does not seem very helpful. 


Zur Erkliirung der Reden des Karthaginersers 
Hanno. Von F, Soltau. (Berlin: Calvary.) 
This treatise forms part of the tenth volume of 
the ‘Berliner Studien,” a series which is 
characterised throughout by a determined effort 
to produce valuable work. Indeed, the effort 
is so marked that some of the volumes are 
exceedingly dull. ‘We cannot, then, put down 
the treatise before us as a practical joke. And 
yet it is difficult to know what else to make of 
it. Herr Soltau professes to explain the Punic 
fragments in the Poenulus of Plautus by the aid 
of Keltic. He supposes that in the fifteenth 
century B OC. Scythians came from the Caucasian 
Iberia, settled in Spain, and thence went to 
Treland, where their language maintained itself 
in its purity, “‘ vom Jahre 1006 bis 7 vor Chr.” 
Accordingly, he adopts the theories of a certain 
O’Connor, who about 1822 published an 
explanation of Plautus’ Punic based on the 
Erse language. Such views were barely 
pardonable in 1822: nowadays, criticism 
dissolves before them in Homeric laughter. 


Die griechischen Dialekte. Von R. Meister. 
Band II. (Gittingen: Vandenhoeck.) The 
work of Abrens on the Greek dialects was a 
standard authority in its day, and is even still 
a book of much value, though recent discoveries 
have added to our knowledge and recent 
criticism has altered some of our views. One 
may then heartily welcome the treatise which 
Dr. Meister bas based upon it, the second 
volume of which lies before us. It contains 
the dialects of Elis, Arkadia, and Cyprus, and 
an index to the first and second volumes. 
Pampbylian, too, would have fitly found a place 
here, but the slight knowledge we at present 
possess of Pampbylian inscriptions seems to 
have moved Dr. Meister to wait in the hope 
of betterthings. Even the Cyprian texts gave 
the editor great trouble. He complains 
bitterly in his preface that little has been done 
to edit them with accuracy, and he has 
apparently been unable to procure information 
as to the true readings of the inscriptions in 
the Cesnola collection at New York. This is 
much to be regretted, for the execution of the 
work is excellent, as indeed might have been 
expected from so high an authority as Dr. 
Meister. As a specimen, one may refer to the 
discussion (p. 115) of the dative o¢e/s on an 
Arkadian inscription. This had usually been 
taken as an accusative, but the syntax of the 
sentence requires a dative. Dr. Meister 
supposes a stem cpe- on the analogy of 
we-duue, &c., whence came a locative *cpe, of 
which c¢els would be the plural. 


Zum elischen arkadischen und kyprischen 
Dialekt. Von R. Meister. (Leipzig: Devrient.) 
Dr. Meister’s Greek Dialects, reviewed above, 
was the object of a fierce attack in the 
Géttingen gelehrter Anzeiger at the hands of 
Mr. O. Hoffmann, Dr. Meister here replies, 
The conclusion of every reader must be, we 
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Hoffman has been as unsuccessful in criticising 
the book of others as he was in compiling his 
own work on the present stem of the Indoger- 
manic verb. The pampblet has naturally little 
more than a controversial interest. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Ar the meeting of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute on Tuesday next, June 24, which will be 
the last of the present session, Mr. H. H. 
Risley will read a paper on ‘‘ The Ethnology 
of India,” giving a summary of the results of 
the work upon which he has been engaged for 
some years past for the government of Bengal. 


How toknow Grasses by the Leaves. By A. N. 
M‘Alpine. (Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 
It has long been wished that the grasses of our 
pastures could be identified at other times than 
when they are in flower. When the vegetation 
is not in flower (or in seed) it has hitherto 
been difficult to judge of the value of a pasture; 
and, even when the grasses are flowering, stock, 
by neglecting one sort of grass and eating 
down another, may leave the impression that 
the field contains a greater proportion of the 
former than is really the case. Mr, M‘Alpine 
has devised a scheme of classification under 
which, with patience and a magnifying glass, 
nearly all our British grasses can be identified 
by their radical leaves at any season of the 
year. We have satisfied ourselves that his 
scheme is a workable one; but it does want 
patience. Fortunately, the five commonest 
pasture-grasses (ryegrass, fescue, dogstail, 
foxtail, and Yorkshire fog) can be discovered 
easily ; but for the rest more time and care are 
required. We can suggest no improvement in 
Mr. M‘Alpine’s scheme, except by noticing 
that matgrass (Nardus stricta) is often so hairy 
that it deserves a mention among the author’s 
group of hairy grasses. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


On Thursday and Friday of next week there 
will be sold at Dublin the valuable library of 
the late William M. Henessy, assistant deputy- 
keeper of the public records. Besides printed 
books, there are many rare old Irish MSS. ; 
and not a few of both are enriched with notes 
in the handwriting of Henessy himself or of 
former owners. 


THE last number of the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record contains several articles of 
interest. Prof. Ph. Oolinet, of Louvain, in the 
opening paper, ‘‘ Puramdhi as the Goddess of 
Abundance in the Rig-Veda,” finally disposes 
of a question he had previously treated of in 
the same journal. His present proofs require 
to be taken in connexion with a criticism of the 
views of Prof. Pischel and Gelder which he 
published in the Mus¢on for April. M. Theo. G. 
Pinches gives the text, transcription, and 
translation, with a commentary, of “A Baby- 
lonian Tablet of the Reign of Aspasiné” (see 
also ACADEMY, May 17). The latter name is 
identified in the following article by Prof. 
Terrien de Lacouperie as Hyspaosines, Khara- 
cenian king of Babylon in 127 3.0. 


WE have recently received Part IV. of 
Epigraphia Indica—the official record of the 
inscriptions collected in the course of the 
Archaeological Survey of India (London: 
Triibner and W. H. Allen). Like former parts, 
it consists of texts and translations which have 
been prepared by German scholars from the 
impressions made by Dr. James Burgess and 
his assistants. Perhaps the most important 
paper is that by Prof. Kielhorn, of Gittingen, 
upon the Siyadoni inscription, which has 
enabled him to reconstruct the order of four 


kings of Kanauj inthe ninth and tenth cen-| 





turies. This inscription records the gifts of 
traders to Vishnu; and many of the gifts are 
valued in terms of drammas, which is evidently 
@ coin or monetary denomination of some sort. 
Another inscription, from Peheva in the Karnal 
district of the Punjab—edited by Prof. Biihler, 
of Vienna—similarly records the voluntary 
taxation for religious purposes imposed upon 
themselves by certain horse-dealers. The tax 
was two dharmas; upon which Prof. Biihler 
comments as follows : 


** Ag far asis known at present, the word dharma 
is not used as the name of a coin or numerical 
quantity. It must, therefore, be understood to 
mean a religious gift, the amount of which was 
settled by custom.’’ 


But surely this dharma must have some con- 
nexion with the previous dramma. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
ARIsToTELIAN Socrery.—(Monday, June 2.) 


Suapwortu H, Hopason, Esa, president, in the 
chair.—Papers were read by Mr. G. F. Stout and 
Prof. Brough, entitled, ‘‘Is the Distinction of 
Feeling, Cognition, and Conation valid as an Ulti- 
mate Distinction of the Mental Functions ?’”’—A 
paper by Dr. Bain on the same subject was 
read by the hon. secretary, and a discussion 
followed. 


ELizABETHAN Society.—( Wednesday, June 4.) 


Freperick Rogers, Esa., in the chair.—Mr. 
James Ernest Baker read a paper on ‘‘ The Plays 
of Philip Massinger.”” When Philip Massinger 
came to London to seek his livelihood, and finally 
found it as ‘‘one of those gentlemen who spend 
their wits in writing plays,’’ the English romantic 
drama had already reached its pinnacle of ex- 
cellence, had attained the highest point of its 
creative and productive power. The golden sun 
of poetry still shed its shining rays of dazzlin 

brilliance, but the turn of the day had come, an 

unmistakable signs were not wanting that the 
night was gradually approaching. The wonderful 
outburst of genuine dramatic work that took 
place in the reign of Elizabeth dates from 
the production of Marlowe’s ‘‘Tamburlaine the 
Great’? in 1588, and lasted till the days of 
Massinger, Ford, and Shirley. Never was such 
prodigality of intellect, such universality of genius, 
that so easily and spontaneously found an outlet 
in the rapid production of exquisite and sensuous 
poetry, seen before. And this poetry in the 
hands of some of the dramatists became genuinely 
lifelike. In the words of Prof. Dowden, ‘‘ Men 
were in a temper to think human life, with its 
action and its passions, a very important and 
interesting thing.’’ All the sensations and 
vicissitudes that afflict and rend the hearts of men 
were painted in colours of peculiarly beautiful 
hues with firm but delicate touch. We may 
divide the Elizabethan dramatists into four 
periods. Proud Kit Marlowe with his thrilling 
and impassioned outbursts of song, and Marston, 
that keen and poignant satirist, may be picked 
out as representatives of the first period ; myriad- 
minded William Shakspere, with his manly and 
sympathetic heart and never-failing love for all 
that is true, natural, and steadfast in life and art, 
and honest Thomas Dekker take their place in the 
second period; John Webster, subtle questioner 
of human destiny, and rugged Ben Jonson, stern 
analyser of the vices and affectations of his age, and 
sweetest of all masque writers, fit easily into the 
third period ; while Beaumont and Fletcher, skil- 
ful producers of romantic plays in style at once 
delightfully clear and limpid, and Philip Maseinger, 
with his wide knowledge of ‘“‘the worn and 
tortured human heart,’’ are chief exponents of 
the fourth period. Mr. Baker remarked that 
though he placed Massinger in *‘:o fourth period, 
it must be strictly remembered that he stands at 
some considerable distance from the time when 
the Elizabethan drama became quite decadent. 
We may allow him to herald the secondary lights 
of the Elizabethan dramatists ; but after Marlowe, 
Shakspere, Ben Jonson, Beaumont, and Fletcher, 
no name is more particularly worthy of our fixed 





attention and careful regard. Massinger deserves 
this, not because he sends the blood pulsating 
through us with the fire and vigour of his verse, 
intoxicates our senses with the sweetness and purity 
of his poetry ; but because his characteristic merits 
lie in his stately and flexible versification, his 
well-constructed plots, and the ethical interest that 
always permeates hisplays. Massinger must have 
laboured under singular disadvantages. It seems 
impossible that, with his fine sueceptibilities and 
keen apprehension of the influences of nature, he 
could not have been sorely tried by the oppressive 
and unceasing cares to which his destiny exposed 
him. His life in London must have been passed 
in a dreary atmosphere, seldom pierced by the 
soft and radiant lights of human felicity. His 
portrait is one of the most interesting and 
fascinating in the gallery of Elizabethan drama- 
tists. It is a face refined and thoughtful, yet 
terribly sad and depressed. It appears as if the 
passions of the body had swept pitilessly across 
it, and left lightly yet ruthlessly the deep 
imprint of their marks—the face of a man 
who has grappled hard with the cruel ex- 
periences of the world, who has felt the fire of 
passion flaming at his heart, who is weary of the 
burden of the flesh, and is hungering for the 
fathomless rest to come. The first mention of 
Massinger as a dramatist is in 1621, when bis 
comedy of ‘* The Woman’s Plot” (now known to us 
under the name of ‘‘A Very Woman”’) was per- 
formed at Oourt. As Massinger left Oxford in 
1606, and apparently commenced writing plays at 
once, we have an interval of fifteen years which we 
are unable to fill up with any definite information 
respecting him. He must have produced many 
plays during this long period. No doubt many of 
them are now lost to us, owing to Mr. John War- 
burton’s cook, that ‘‘ Omar of our early drama,” 
using them leaf by leaf as covers for pie-crust. We 
possess the titles of thirty-eight plays if we in- 
clude *‘Sir Jobn van Olden Barnaveldt”’ (discovered 
sometime ago by Mr. A. H. Bullen) either partially 
or entirely written by Massinger. These consist 
of tragedies, comedies, and romantic dramas. 
‘The Virgin Martyr,’’ in which Massinger was 
undoubtedly assisted by Thomas Dekker, contains 
some passages of remarkable beauty. But it is an 
imperfect production, and the careful and judi- 
cious critic will proceed cautiously in bestowing 
his praise upon the play. Dekker’s hand may be 
clearly traced in it, and probably the more dainty 
and delicate passages which are its redeeming 
features are from the pen of this delightful drama- 
tist. We especially appreciate the tender spirit of 
the scene between Dorothea and Angelo, Act ii., 
scene i., which seems to be written iu Dckker's 
happiest strain. A passage of genuine and un- 
mistakable poetry like this, full of an actual 
peaceful serenity, and coming in the 
midst of so much that is unquestionably 
coarse and conventional, affects our senses almost 
as deeply as the clear brilliant sun in the early 
spring. ‘‘ The Duke of Milan”’ is written in beauti- 
ful and forcible language, slightly turbulent at 
times when Massinger allows the “‘ hectic flush of 
passion’? torun away with him, but frequently 
rising into true poetic utterance. Sforza is a type 
of character common enough in Massinger’s plays. 
A human being firm and manly in many respects, 
but somewhat liable to lose the balance of his mind 
by sudden outbursts of ungovernable rage and 
hatred. Sforza is an almost course assertion of the 
force of nature, of the ironic preponderance of 
nature and circumstance over men’s artificial 
arrangements. Mr. Leslie Stephen has described this 
play as a variation upon the theme of ‘‘ Othello,’’ 
but Mr. Baker considered Mr. Swinburne more 
crictically exact when he says to do justice with it 
we should compare it not with ‘Othello’ but 
with Ford’s variation on the same theme of 
** Love’s Sacrifice.’? Malefort in ‘‘ The Unnatural 
Combat” is not a very acceptable personage to 
entertain ; neither do the remaining characters in 
the play impress us very favourably. It is worthy 
of our attention as an early example of Massinger’s 
style. His command of blank verse is always 
effective and masterly. He does not possess that 
exuberance of imaginative force as displayed in 
Marlowe, Fletcher, Webster and Ford; but he 
partially atones for this deficiency by his keenness 
of expression, his melodious cadences, his admir- 
able way of rising to the dignity of an important 
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situation, and by his singularly happy manner of 
working out the intricacies of his plots. ‘‘The Bond- 
man’’ is one of the best of Massinger’s romantic 
plays. He is always more at home in romantic 
drama than in pure tragedy; and in this play, 
with its novel and interesting plot, the poet turns 
his abilities to their best advantage. The tone 
throughout is dignified and bracing. In some of 


his plays Massinger makes the speeches of his chief | b 


choracters the mere vehicle for a rhetorical use of 
words. The speeches of Paris in “The Roman 
Actor” are totally exempt from this fault. In them 
we have ‘‘ the writhing and conflict, and the 
sublime colloquy of man’s nature with itself.” The 
scene in which Caesar kills Paris because his mis- 
tress Domitia conceives a guilty passion for him 
strikes the note of profound dramatic passion. 
‘* The Great Duke of Florence ”’ is the most pleasing 
and delightful of Massinger’s tragi-comedies, 
whether we praise it for the sweetness of its versi- 
fication, its well-drawn dramatis personae, or its 
happily evolved plot. There is a rich vein of 
gentle playfulness of peculiar and susceptible 
charm running throughout the play. To use 
Lamb’s expression, we read it ‘‘ with composure 
and placid delight.’’ ‘‘The Maid of Honour’’ has 
few distinguishing qualities. The passions 
depicted in this play are not the passions of real 
men and women. There is variety of character, 
but Massinger has manifested little skill in ably 
contrasting it. Oamiola and her rejected lover 
Adorni are the only two people that attract our 
sympathies in any way, or for whom we have any 
—— In this play Massivger evinces that keen 
and intense appreciation of beauty as manifested in 
the human body. This sense of physical beauty, 
this perception of the matchless loveliness of the 
perfect forms of men and women, he possessed in 
common with Marlowe and Shakspere, and most of 
the other poets of the Elizabethan age. ‘‘ The 
Fatal Dowry ”’ is a fine specimen of Massinger’s 
tragic work. The general tone of the play is 
decidedly satisfactory, and the interest of the 
reader is kept well alive from the first scene till 
the last. There is much pathos, and some whole- 
some invigorating passion. The character which 
obtains most of our admiration is Romont. He is 
one of nature’s truest gentlemen. Truthful, 
upright in his dealings with the world, tender- 
hearted, courteous, and possessed of manly forti- 
tude, he is one of the noblest characters ever 
created by the fine imagination of a poet’s brain. 
Massinger is always more successful in his delinea- 
tion of men than of women; and in the percep- 
tion of the noble qualities of healthy manhood 
Shakepere has ecarcely excelled him.—Mr. Baker 
proceeded to criticise ‘‘ Sir John van Olden Barna- 
veldt,” ‘* A New Way to Pay Old Debts,” and 
**The City Madam.”’ 


Purorocicat Society.—(Friday, June 6.) 


Henry Braviezy, Esa., president, in the chair.— 
The paper read was on ‘‘ The Linguistic Value of 
the Irish Annals,’? by Mr. Whitley Stokes. After 
briefly describing the MSS. and editions of the 
fifteen sets of Irish annals now extant, and ex- 
plaining why they had not hitherto been used for 
philological purposes, Mr. Stokes stated that he 
had collected from these documents no less than 
3,300 words which were not found in the published 
dictionaries, or, if so found, were wrongly ex- 
epee or insufficiently Jelegt. He then dealt with 

is subject under the following heads: L., Irish 
words etymologically interesting, such, e.g., as the 
old names for * wolf,’’ brech, Skr. vrka, and fael= 
Arm. goil. II. Low-Latin words: (e.g., delliolum 
** skirmish,’’ comiztio ‘‘ mélée’’), Irich loans from 
Low-Latin (¢.g., calad ‘‘harbour,’’ coite ‘‘ boat,’’ 
seriphta ‘* crypt,’’ cubidil or gubidir ** confession ’’), 
and Irish loans from Norman-French (e.g., amh- 
antur ‘*good luck,’”’ erét ‘‘houseridge,” galler 
“mangonel,” pirrél ‘catapult,’ sersénach ‘* foot- 
soldier”), III. Old-Welsh names and Irish loans 
from Welsh and Breton (e.g., mael ‘‘ lord,” spochad 
“‘castration’’). IV. Pictish names ‘and glosses, 
such as cartit .1. delg; credi ‘‘ credulitatis”; 
diuperr ‘‘dives’?; mor “‘magnus’?; muce-ros 
**nemus porcorum’’; rig-monid ‘‘regius mons,’’ 
V. Old-Norse names, nicknames, and other words, 
and Irish loans from Old-Norse (¢.g., drmand 
** officer,’ sniding “‘villain’’). VI. Anglo-Saxon 
names, Irish loans from Anglo-Saxon (e.g., ddd 
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** boat,” blede ** goblet,’’ boga “‘ bow”), and Trish 
loans from Middle-English (e.g., brugen ‘‘ conflict,” 
giomanach *‘yeoman,”’ Joard ‘‘lord,’’ Ucsanfport 
** Oxford”). The Low-Latin words Mr. Stokes 
thought represented the lingua rustica spoken in 
Gaul and Britain; and under the fourth head he 
gave reasons for holding that Pictish was a Celtic 
language, distinct from Gaelic and from Welsh, 
ut more nearly allied to the latter, Under 
head V. he identified the names of nearly all the 
Vikings who attacked Ireland in the ninth and 
tenth centuries, and showed how some of these 
names, as handed down by the Irish annalists, 
threw light on the prehistoric forms of Old-Norse. 
For example, Amiaib (Olifr), Barith (Bardr), 
In-fuit, In-scoa, On-phile (&felli), Ruadhmand 
(Hr6émundr), Tomrir (périr) 





FINE ART. 


Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens ; 
being a Translation of a Portion of the 
‘ Attica”? of Pausanias by Margaret de G. 
Verrall, with Introductory Essay and 
Archaeological Commentary by Jane E 
Harrison. (Macmillan. ) 


THE numerous works of the Periegetae who 
treated of Athens and her monuments are 
now, with one exception, represented only by 
fragments. The exception is Pausavias, the 
least valuable because the latest. Yet, tire- 
some and disappointing as he is, he is indis- 
pensable to the student of ancient art and 
mythology. His value really consists, not so 
much in the confused, vague, and misleading 
description of what he saw or professed to 
have seen, as in the contributions which (for 
the most part without acknowledgment) he 
levied on older and more accurate observers. 
Chief among these was Polemon, to whom we 
probably owe the most valuable portions of 
Pausanias, such as the description of the 
chest of Kypselos. These borrowed plumes 
have formed an inexhaustible theme for 
German learning and German ingenuity, one 
professor lauding to the skies the ‘‘ Gold- 
kérner echter Ueberlieferung,” scattered 
through the pages of Pausanias, while a 
younger colleague loses no opportunity of 
gibbetting that author’s blunders, incon- 
sistencies, and generally unsatisfactory per- 
formance. Buta faint echo of the struggle 
has reached this happy island. Save a trans- 
lation or two, and the valuable ‘‘ Numismatic 
Commentary’ by Dr. Imhoof-Blumer and 
Prof. Percy Gardner, little has been done for 
the Periegetes on this side of the North Sea. 
The article ‘‘ Pausanias” in the new edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, though from 
the pen of a great Cambridge scholar only 
recently deceased, contains no hint of the 
controversies that have raged round the 
subject of his memoir. For him the stores 
of German erudition have no charm. No 
question of plagiarism is raised. Polemon is 
not even mentioned. 

The secret of this neglect of Pausanias lies 
doubtless in the fact that, belonging as he 
does to the age of the Antonines, he remains 
outside the narrow groove of classical study 
pursued at our universities. Less fortunate 
than some mathematical celebrities, he has 
not been ‘‘put into a form to be written 
out at examinations.” It is not surprising, 
therefore, that even in the writings of those 
who might heve been expected to take a 
wider view, the old-fashioned errors are 
dished up anew. The farrago of stilted 
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pomposities compiled by the Syrian sophist 
is dubbed ‘‘the best of guide-books,” though 
anyone who tried to find his way about 
Greece by its help would soon be glad to 
exchange it for a ‘‘ Baedeker.”” As a matter 
of fact, only about a twentieth part of the 
work deals with monuments; the bulk is of 
an historical character. It seems, indeed, 
that the ‘‘ Periegesis” of Pausanias is really 
a rhetorical work, intended to be read aloud in 
a large assembly. It is this rhetorical tendency 
that makes Pausanias so hard to unravel. Pliny 
seems to have taken what his servants picked 
out for him and jumbled it up crudely together 
with a few blunders of his own. Pausanias is 
more difficult to deal with, as he worked his 
material up in artistic shape. In the stag- 
nant peace of the Antonine era almost 
every other form of intellectual activity was 
‘* played out ’’ except prose composition, which 
was thought capable of representing every- 
thing. 

As a rule Pausanias presents us in each 
book with lists of kings, ‘‘ encomia,” prodi- 
gies (favydo.uw), and then the Periegesis 
proper. The first book is exceptional, its 
arrangement not being so symmetrical. To 
this first book, or rather to the first thirty of 
its forty-four chapters, Miss Harrison and 
Mrs. Verrall have confined themselves, wisely 
eschewing the Herculean task of dealing with 
Pausanias as a whole. Is is, then, with 
Athens itself as distinguished from the rest 
of Attica and from Megara that we have to 
deal, though of course incidental light is 
thrown on various cults throughout the Attic 
demes. 

The volume before us, then, contains Miss 
Harrison’s preface and essay on ‘‘ The Myth- 
ology of Athenian Local Cults,” occupying 156 
pages; and a translation by Mrs. Verrall of 
the first book of Pausanias, so far as it relates 
to the mythology and monuments of Athens, 
with a commentary and notes by Miss Harri- 
son, forming the bulk of the volume, ex- 
tending to 607 pages. These are followed b 
a translator’s note on the text and a fu 
index of twenty-three pages. 

In the preface the object of the book is 
stated to be ‘‘ to elucidate the Mythology of 
Athens,’”’ Pausanias being taken as a guide. 
As regards the essay, the author lays stress on 
three points—first, to deal with vase paintiogs 
as sources; secondly, in dealing with literary 
sources to distinguish early and late versions ; 
thirdly, to explain legends by cults, her belief 
being that ‘ritual practice misunderstood ex- 
plains the elaboration of myth.” 

In spiteof critics from Scaliger to Kalkmann, 
Miss Harrison records her conviction that the 
narrative of Pausanias is the “ original narra- 
tive of a bond fide traveller”—a phrase, by 
the way, painfully suggestive of mendacity. 
This question, however, as relating to the 
whole Periegesis she considers beside her 
province. Valuing her author for his de- 
scriptions of archaic work and early cults, and 
as enabling us to realise the art of ancient 
Athens, she declines to follow him in his 
bistorical digressions. 

After some introductory remarks on Attic 
genealogies, Miss Harrison examines the 
two events connected with Cecrops—viz., the 
strife of Athena and Poseidon, and the birth 
of Erichthonios. The former was unknown 
to archaic art. As to the latter, taking 
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Spdcos and ¢ocy in the Aeschylean and 
Homeric sense of “ young animals,” and 
citing the analogy of the Thesmophoria, she 
holds that the Hersephoria was a ceremonial 
having reference to human fertility, at which 
were catried youthful forms hidden in cistae. 
Maidens overcome by curiosity would find with- 
in the chest the figures of a child and snakes. 
With reference to the parentage of Erich- 
thonior, the pinex (No. 2759) in the Berlin 
Museum might have been quoted as an illus- 
tration of the rejection of Hephaistos by 
Athena. On this pinax Athena, with out- 
stretched Aegis, repels the advances of a lost 
figure, shown by the inscription to have been 
Hephaistos. The fragment of a wing, though 
assigned by Furtwiingler to Niké, has been 
attributed by others to Eros. It is more 
strange that Miss Harrison has not cited the 
rhyton in form of a sphinx, from Capua, now 
in the British Museum*, which illustrates so 
strikingly the story of Erichthonios. 

As with the Hersephoria, so also in the case 
of the reception of Dionysos by Ikarios, 
she remarks, ‘‘the occurrence is invented 
to account for the festival, not the festival 
because of the occurrence.”” Thus the Aiora 
or Swing festival connected with the song of 
Aletis (the guilty one) gave rise, by false 
etymology, to stories of Erigone’s wandering. 
“Of all the circumstances attendant on the 
comivg of Demeter,” remarks Miss Harrison, 
“it is the sending out cf Triptolemos, and 
this only, that has taken real live hold on 
Attic vase-paintings.” To the Athenian of 
the fifth century Triptolemos is the corn- 
carrier, not the ploughman. ‘“ In Alexandrian 
times he becomes, by confusion with Osiris, 
the arch-plougher.” In this connexion we 
hear of Eumolpos—first the sweet singer of 
the sanctuary; later, when Dionysos came 
from Thrace to Eleusis, a warlike Thracian. 
Eumolpos was son of Poseidon; Erechtheus 
was Poseidon himself. When Athena put 
Poseidon out of fashion at Athens, Erechtheus 
was born again as Erichthonios. Till Roman 
times the myths of Eos and Kephalos and 
of Prokris and Kephalos were kept distinct. 
Miss Harsison believes that the latter had its 
rise from the ritual custom of human sacrifice 
among the Leukadians in honovr of Apollo. 
The myth of Boreas and Oreitbyia, not indi- 
genous to Attica, but found on the Corinthian 
chest of Kypselos, is traced back to “the 
north wind sporting among the breakers” 
with reference to Iliad xx., 222, and to the 
akroterion from Delos restored by Furt- 
wiingler. Butes is treated as priest and 
double of Poseidon. The story of his reputed 
sisters, Procne and Philomela, is ‘ trans- 
parently a nature myth.” Pandion, their 
father, ‘‘ lived and died at Megara, and clearly 
he belongs there; he was only affiliated to 
the Athenian stock to give a link to his 
grandson Theseus.” 

With the legends of Theseus the mytho- 
logical essay closes. To him some sixty pages 
are devoted, an amount not excessive con- 
sidering the number of myths that have been 
more or less arbitrarily connected with his 
name. Miss Harrison believes that the types 
of adventures of Theseus appearing on red- 
figured vases had their source, not in works 





* Described by Mr. Murray in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, VIII, 1. 





of art, plastic or pictorial, but in ‘‘ mimetic { composition, but contends that in the eastern 


representations of mythological scenes.” 
Besides reading the whole of Mrs. Verrall’s 
translation, I have carefully compared with 
the original twenty-five sections, taking one 
from each of the portions into which the 
translation is divided. I feel, therefore, com- 
petent to say that the work (no easy one) is 
distinctly well done. I would venture, how- 
ever, to suggest that "Ezi 5é rod voriov xadov- 
peévov teixous, & THs dxpoTdAews és TO Oéatpdv 
éor. tetpappevoy is not best translated ‘‘ on 
the southern wall of the Acropolis, as it is 
called, which is towards the theatre’ (p. 240). 
The incidental translations interspersed in 
the commentary are not always so happy. 
Athena might not appreciate the invocation 


‘* Worshipful maid, Ward of the City, valiant in 


war; 
Tritogencia, daughter of Zeus the Counsellor.” 


Making “‘ valiant in war” rhyme with ‘the 
Counsellor’? may be music of the future, but 
hardly of the present. Again, in place of the 
time-honoured ‘I'll wreath my sword in 
myrtle bough,” we have 


‘© In a myrtle bough shall my sword be hid, 
So Harmodios and Aristogeiton did,” 
a rhythm suggestive of a ‘‘ breakdown.” For 
these poetical translations, however, neither 
Mrs. Verrall nor Miss Harrison is responsible. 

The bulk of the commentary is devoted 
either to questions connected with deities, as 
the worship of Amphiaraos akin to that of 
Asklepios—Asklepios and the dream-oracle— 
the Brauronian Artemis in the light of Prof. 
Robert’s ‘‘ Mirchen ’’—Athena and Marsyas, 
&c.—or to topography. In this Dr. Dérpfeld 
has lent valuable aid, with the kindness and 
courtesy which he extends to all who have 
the good fortune to make his acquaintance. 
His views sre for the most part not only new, 
but true, snd his suggestions are always 
brilliant. 

The following are some of the most in- 
teresting queetions dealt with: the position 
end extent of the Agora; the recognition of 
the Enneakrounos at the south-west corner 
of the Areopagus; the identification of the 
so-called ‘‘Theseion” with the temple of 
Hephaistos ; the identification of the Eridanos 
with the river flowing through Northern 
Athens and the so-called ‘‘ Sacred Gate; ” 
a clear distinction between the four stages 
successively erected in the Dionysiac Theatre 
during the five hundred years from Lycurgus 
to Phaedrus. Each stage absorbed more and 
more of the orchestra. This, however, was 
not the original orchestra, which lies more to 
the south. It is now shown that, ss at 
Epidaures end elsewhere, this original Greek 
theatre was merely a circular dancing place. 
Mies Harrison has added a useful conspectus 
of honorary seats with inscriptions in the 
theatre ; also a valuable plan of the Acropolis, 
showing the route of Pausanies. The original 
plan, teo, for the Propylaea is clearly set 
forth, a plan never carried out in its full 
extent. 

After reading through some hundreds of 
pages affording little matter for objection, it 
is positively refreshing to meet with views as 
to the pedimental sculptures of the Parthenon 
that are not likely to pass unchallenged. 
Miss Harrison admits that vase paintings 
cannot be held to be copies of the pediment 





pediment, as on some vases, Athena was 
represented as emerging from the head of 
Zeus. To my mind there would be some- 
thing unavoidably ridiculous in the repre- 
sentation of Athena asa little doll jumpiog 
in Jack-in-the-box fashion from the split 
ekull of Zeus. In Greek sculpture size 
varied in proportion to the importance of the 
respective figures, and it would seem incon- 
gruous for the figure of most interest to be the 
smallest of all the various beings represented 
in the pediment. We have two well-known 
pairs of pedimental groups—those of Aegina 
and Olympia. In both cases there were 
different artists for the east and the west 
pediments. At Aegina the centre was occu- 
pied by absolutely the same deity in the 
same position with regard to figures arranged 
in almost identical action in both pediments, 
At Olympia, though the subjects differ 
widely and action and repose are correspond- 
ingly contrasted, the central place is in 
both taken by the figure of a god standing 
in much the same quiet attitude. We might 
reasonably suppose therefore that two pedi- 
ments entrusted to one and the same artist 
woald show a closely similar arrangement of 
the central group ; and Pheidias, who certainly 
divided the honours of the west pediment 
between Poseidon and Athena, may well have 
given her an equal share with her father on the 
principal facade of a temple appropriated to her 
worship. As tothe west pediment it must surely 
be wrong to speak of charioteers as “‘ seated.” 
They are simply leaning back to pull in the 
fiery horses. In the contest between Athena 
and Poseidon, as represented on the vase from 
Kertsch, Miss Harrison follows Mr. Cecil 
Smith’s view that the serpent is the symbol 
of the salt spring hitherto supposed to be 
denoted by the dolphin. She also adopts his 
ingenious restoration of the Selene in the 
east pediment as on horseback. She ob- 
jects to the use of a column to support 
the right hand of the chryselephantine 
statue. It is hardly likely, however, that 
such a support would have been invented by 
the artist who depicted it on an Athenion 
coin. 

It is in connexion with Athena, the goddess 
of invention, that most of the heterodox views 
in this volume are propounded. The chrysele- 
phantine statue by Pheidias is set up as 
“‘Athene Polias’”; yet Hesycbios, at any 
rate, calls it the Parthenos. And what 
became of the originel Pelias? A brand new 
statue by a famous sculptor cften stood along- 
side a blackered old xoanon; but it was the 
old xoanon that always beld the affections of 
the pious, not the parvenu. The type of the 
ancient defender of the city was aggressively 
watlike, while the creation of Pheidias had 
lowered her shield and spear, like her sister 
on the frieze peacefully watching the civic 
procession. 

Miss Harrison holds that the temple of 
Athena Polias was the one discovered by Dr. 
Dérpfeld between the Parthenon and the 
Erechtheion, and that the Jast-named “be- 
longed to Erechtheus and the cognate 
Poseidon.” She maintains that, with the 
words, ‘In the temple of Athena Polias” 
(xxvii.), Pausanias passes from the Erech- 
theion into the temple discovered by Dr. 
Dérpfeld, Here she differs from the great 
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Germau architect, who is content to refer to 
the supposed lacuna in i. 24, 3, a lacuna the 
occurrence of which is described as “‘ highly 
improbable”? by the learned author of the 
‘¢ Translator’s Note,” and previously discarded 
by Konrad Wernicke, an excellent authority.* 
However this may be, we have, thanks to 
Dr. Dérpfeld, a clear knowledge of the plan 
of the temple destroyed by the Persians. 
Enough of it remained, or was restored, to 
house the treasure of the state. Miss Harrison, 
however, and Dr. Dérpfeld maintain that the 
temple was entirely rebuilt (more than once), 
without a colonnade. This view is not likely 
to meet with general assent. It would be 
strange that, while so many parts of the 
original building were forthcoming, s0 little 
could be assigned to its successors. But let 
it suffice here to refer to Strabo, 396, and 
Herodotus, v. 77. As to the Erechtheion, it 
is difficult to believe that it could have belonged 
to Erechtheus and Poseidon alone, when the 
largest chamber was given up to Athena, and 
that too on the east or principal side. 

Miss Harrison thinks that the total absence 
of distinguishing attributes proves that the 
archaic female statues of the Acropolis do not 
represent Athene. This absence of attributes 
is not conclusive. Athena appears unarmed 
on the Francois vaee, and on the Berlin bowl 
from Aegina. Again, the office of priestess 
of Athena Polias was held for life. Lysi- 
mache enjoyed it for sixty-four years. So 
these numerous statues cannot all have repre- 
sented holders of this special office. It will 
be best to leave it an open question whether 
they represent Athena herself or her minis- 
trants. 

We are told in the preface that some of the 
views, ‘‘ owing to the unavoidable reduction 
in size... give but an inadequate notion of 
the clearness and detail of the originals.’’ 
Some of the illustrations are indeed unfortu- 
nate, especially those from coins. Quantity, 
however, may atone for quality—there are 
251 of them. 

Though searching deAtoypadw dpevi, I have 
discovered only some five-and-forty misprints 
and similar slips—a very small number con- 
sideriog the nature and extent of the work. 
Throughout the volume there is abundant 
evidence of care and skill, as well as of wide 
reading. Miss Harrison has secured much 
valuable help, and has duly acknowledged it. 
She knows her subject thoroughly, and also 
kvows how to place it before the reader clearly 
and well: Tatrourp Ety. 








THE BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB. 


Tus club is now holding a miscellaneous 
exhibition of a very interesting character. 
Iam unable to discuss its contents in great 
detail; but many readers will in any case be 
glad to be informed of what are its principal 
jeatures. 

To the serious and devoted student of 
the earlier English art nothing is likely to 
be more attractive than the long series of 
designs—some of them in water-colour, and 
some of them in sepia—whbich come from the 
hand of Thomas Stothaid. Very many of 
them bear upon the illustration of Roger’s 
Poems; some, too, are among the ever grace- 


* In vol. xii. of the Athenian Mittheilungen, 
tI have treated this question fully in the 
Antiquary for December, 1888, 





ful, yet ever simple, designs which this artist, 
whom competent critics have always rated more 
highly than the general public, prepared for 
“The Novelist’s Magazine,” in illustration of 
Samuel Richardson’s novels, Sir Charles 
Grandison and Olarissa. No one who is in 
any degree aware of the characteristics of 
Stothard’s art will require to be told how 
unpretentious these drawings are, or how full 
of varied and exquisite invention, or how 
uniformly elegant. They speak for them- 
selves. We may be glad, however — more 
especially from the point of view of the public, 
which demands, always, *‘ important’? work— 
that these delightful designs, which appeal to 
the connoisseur so rightly, do not stand alone ; 
for the connoisseur, and even the least in- 
structed, may together agree to admire the 
glowing canvas which depicts ‘‘ A Féte 
Champétre.” This is certainly one of the most 
admirable of Stothard’s works in painting. In 
colour, it may be said to be founded somewhat 
upon the Venetians, and in design very much 
upon Watteau. But there is quite enough in it 
that is Stothard’s own—entirely his own, for 
instance, is the type of person who, to right 
and left in this picture, is engaged in graceful 
movement, in gay and serene and almost 
rhythmic action. A singular contrast is 
afforded to the Stothards by the exhibition of 
a certain number of the portrait sketches of 
Maclise’s illustrious contemporaries, which 
Maclise executed some sixty years ago. All 
are forcible, and some are subtle ; and nowhere 
is there more cruelly displayed the ability of 
the artist to render ugly fact than in that 
pencil drawing of Talleyrand, which Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, writing many years ago in 
the very journal in which these words are 
appearing to-day, described with the strength 
of his peculiar genius. A ‘Diagram of 
Damnation,” he was so good as to call it. 
Some elegant landscape drawings by the 
late Arthur Ditchfield share the interest which 
may be evoked by the display of only a few of 
his etchings. Ditchfield was an artist not 
enough appreciated and known by the large 
public. Some other etchings call for particular 
comment. There are a group by Daniell, of 
Norwich, which attest the proficiency of this 
tasteful amateur with the etching-needle at a 
time long before the period which is known 
as that of ‘‘the revival of etching.” But two 
other artists, both of them of real repute, are 
shown by the present exhibition to have been 
among the earlier of modern etchers. These 
are Sir David Wilkie and Andrew Geddes. 
The student, if he is already acquainted with 
their etchings at all, is presumably acquainted 
with them only in their late state—the state, 
that is, in which they found their way inte the 
book which the Scottish antiquary, David 
Laing, issued—if we remember rightly—about 
@ dozen years ago. By Wilkie only three 
subjects are in Savile Row, or, rather, only 
two subjects, for of one of them—that of the 
elderly man searching in a bureau for a mislaid 
document—there are a couple of impressions. 
This, as Mr. Hamerton appears to have indi- 
cated a score of years since, is Wilkie’s best 
etching. We should have been glad, on some 
accounts, to have seen beside it the print of 
the Pope swinging a censer; but the other 
etching by which Wilkie is here represented 
is more really cbaracteristic of him, just 
because itis less free in method. Wilkie’s 
etchings, which were done when he was in close 
companionship with Geddes, are not as a whole 
equal to those of the less popularly known 
master. We turn now to Geddes. About ten 
prints—which are, roughly speaking, half of 
his small but delightful ‘‘ etched work ”—are 
exhibited. These include every one of bis 
best; and about two-thirds of them are 
portraits, and one-third landscape. The 


famous portrait of his mother—of whom there 
isan oil picture in the Edinburgh National 
Gallery—is seen in progressive stages. Here, 
too, is the vivacious portrait of Nasmyth. And 
here, too, are three of his rare landscapes, all 
of them in their way profoundly interestiog— 
one, perhaps, for grace of composition ; 
another for a certain elegant fidelity in the 
draughtsmanship of tree-form; and the last 
for that broad disposition of light and shade 
which recalls now the ‘‘ Landscape with the 
Square Tower,” and now the ‘ Goldweigher’s 
Field” of Rembrandt. And this reminds me 
that Rembrandt himself is not wholly un- 
represented in the show. There is a most 
chosen impression of the portrait of Haaring 
the elder. Near it hang three Vandykes, in 
early and rare states. Elsewhere about the 
room are articles of ceramic ware, enamels, and 
silver plate—the latter including no Jess than 
three or four examples of the nef, a table 
ornament of singular interest and elaboration. 

Among the principal contributors to this 
miscellaneous exhibition are Sir William 
Drake, Mr. Henry Vaughan, Mrs. Roget, Mr. 
Salting, Mr. J. M. Gray, of Ejiuburgh, and 
Mr. James Reeve, of Norwich. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE, 








A COLLECTION OF BABYLONIAN 
TABLETS. 


A VERY interesting collection of clay tablets 
found in the ruins of Sippera will be sold 
by Messrs. Sotheby and Co. on July 4. 

The catalogue contains about 250 lots, the 
majority dating from the early period of the First 
Babylonian Empire. These are generally con- 
tracts for the sale of lands, fields, houses, grain, 
slaves, &c., and attest the great commercial 
activity of the metropolis of the rising empire. 
A marriage contract of the time of Khammurali 
(No. 217) claims special attention, as it is unique 
among the documents of this epoch. 

The remainder of the collection consists of 
tablets of the Second Babylonian Empire, and 
of the Persian, Greek, and Parthiau periods. 
Two are especially interesting from the social 
point of view. One is the summing up and 
judgment in a law suit of the thirteenth year of 
Nabonidus. A farmer named Iddin-Marduk 
had sent by boat to Babylon 480 measures of 
fruit. Kurgal-natan, who had undertaken the 
transport, lost part of his cargo on the way, 
and, baving admitted that there had been 
neglect on his part, agreed to make restitution. 
When Iddin- Marduk came to claim the 
amount Kurgal-natan avoided him, so that the 
former was compelled to bring the case before 
the court. The boat-owner, when summoned, 
acknowledged the charge, and was condemned 
to pay the value of the lost fruit. The decision 
is attested by the seals of five judges. This 
curious case shows that in Babylonia carriage 
practically included insurance. 

The other is a kind of remonstrance addressed 
to the crew of a boat bound for Shushan with 
provisions for the king. The crew, for reasons 
not explained, wanted to abaudon the boat; 
and the writer of this tablet remonstrates with 
them, pointing out that to desert a boat laden 
with royal provisions would be tantamount to 
high treason. It is probable that, if the 
sailors had not given way after this remon- 
strance, it would have been followed by their 
arrest and formal accusation. 

There are a great many contracts of sales and 
loans. An interesting one (No, 205) shows 
that slaves, as well as lands, houses, and 
personal property were mortgaged. It also 
comprises lists of various kinds of tithes due to 
the temple of Esagil, of animals brought to 
| Babylon for sale, and of other personal 
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roperty. No doubt it was an inventory made 
Solies a mortgage, ora bill of sale. — ‘ 

The tablets of the Greek and Partbian periods 
are, as usual, mostly astronomical. The latest 
is of B.C. 91. , 

The collection also includes a few Akkadian 
texts. The most important (No. 215) consists 
of 216 lines, and appears to be agricultural. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. Hvusert HERKOMER has been elected a 
correspondent of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, 
in the room of the late J. R. Herbert. 


Mr. Henry Dove has recently acquired 
for the National Gallery of Ireland a portrait 
of a young man by Rembrandt, of exceedingly 
fine character, and belonging, presumably, to 
the early middle period of Rembrandt's art. 
The picture has only once been exhibited—and 
then with great approval—ata public exhibition 
in Brussels. It comes to the Irish National 
Gallery straight from the family of the young 
burgher whom it depicts. 


WE hear that the Norwich Society of Artists 
propose to hold next year an exhibition of the 
works of the late E. T. Daniell, for whom 
some of his living fellow-citizens claim a very 
high place. 

THE Fine Art Society will have on view next 
week, in New Bond-street, a series of eighty 
water-colours by Mr. Henry B. Wimbush, 
entitled ‘‘From London to Land’s End by 
way of the Thames.” 


Miss Minna GRAY, a pupil of Chaplin and 
Munkacsy, is giving a series of six lectures on 
‘‘The History of Architecture” at Bolton 
Studios, South Kensington. The lectures deal 
with the derivation, development, and distinc- 
tive features of the different kinds of architec- 
ture, with special reference to the influence on 
style of geographical and ethnical conditions. 








THE STAGE. 
STAGE NOTES. 


Mr, Comyns Carn’s adaptation of Les Femmes 
Nerveuses ’—which under the brief but suffi- 
ciently telling title of ‘‘ Nerves” has just been 
produced at the Comedy Theatre, has the 
advantage of what is for a piece of this nature 
a very strong cast. Comic or character actors 
of the force and individuality of Mr. Kemble 
and Mr. Edward Righton are engaged in the 
performance; and with them is Miss Maud 
Millett—perhaps the most charming of our 
ingénues, though not here playing an ingénue’s 
part—and actresses of comedy such as Miss 
Lottie Venne and Miss Sophie Larkin. In 
giving the piece such a cast—from which in 
any case itis impossible but that entertainment 
should result—Mr. Hawtrey, the manager, has 
been most wise in his day and generation. Of 
Mr. Carr’s adaptation we may now briefly note 
that it is very well executed. 


MME. FRANCESCHI—formerly known as that 
excellent actress, Mile. Emma Fleury—will, 
we understand, be heard for the first time in 
London society at a matinée shortly to be given 
at the French Embassy by Mme. Waddington. 
Having retired from the stage since her 
marriage with Signor Franceschi, the well- 
known Italian sculptor, Mme. Franceschi has 
become a professor of elocution, and is some- 
times, though rarely, heard in a few of the 
best Paris salons. 

A matinée in aid of the Marlowe Memorial 
Fund will be given at the Shaftesbury Theatre 
on July 4. ae rightly, it has been decided 
to produce no play, or portion of a play, by 





Marlowe himself. But the name of Marlowe 
will not be altogether unheard ; for Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt has promised to recite a poem 
specially written for the occasion by M. Riche- 
pin; and Mr. W. L. Courtney’s little piece, 
entitled ‘‘ Kit Marlowe ”—which was published 
in one of the magazines a few months ago—is 
to be acted for the first time, with Mr. 
Bourchier in the principal part. The other 
attractions include a new comedy by Mr. H. A. 
Jones, a dialogue by Mr. Justin H. McCarthy, 
a performance by the members of the Daly 
Company, and a recitation of Rossetti’s “‘ Last 
Confession,’”’ by Mr. Willard. 


Tux North London branch of the English 
Goethe Society seems to be doing a useful 
service. Under the direction of Mrs. Coupland, 
the wife of the gentleman who has been chiefly 
instrumental in founding the branch, a series of 
Goethe’s plays are being performed by amateur 
actors. On Saturday and Monday admirers of 
the poet will have an opportunity of seeing a 
representation of two of his plays, which, 
though but little known, are highly character- 
istic and interesting—viz., ‘‘Der Biirger- 
general,” and the Singspeil, ‘‘ Claudine von 
Villa Bella.” The performances will take place 
at the Royal Park Lecture Hall, Park-street, 
N.W., at 8 o’clock. 





MUSIC. 


MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


‘*LA FavoritA” was given in French at 
Covent Garden last Friday week. Mlle. Renée 
Richard, well known on the French stage, took 
the part of Léonore. She has a powerful well- 
trained mezzo-soprano voice, and is an excel- 
lent and experienced actress. M. Montariol 
sang the ‘‘ Fernando” music well, but he was 
sharp at times, especially in ‘‘ Spirito gentil.” 
M. Cobalet was not in his best voice, and the 
chorus was not altogether in tune. Last 
Thursday Mozart’s ‘‘ Le Nozze di Figaro’ was 
presented for the first time this season. The 
music may be old, but it is not old-fashioned. 
Mme. Tavary, as the Countess, sang with 
great feeling and intelligence ; and her acting, 
as one might expect, was extremely good. 
Mile. Ella Russell was a sprightly Susanna, 
Mile. Bauermeister an efficient Marcellina, and 
Mme. Scalchi rather a heavy Cherubino. The 
other principal parts were well personated by 
MM. Dufriche, Isnardon, and D’Andrade. The 
orchestra was somewhat rough. 

Mr. Leopold Godowsky — who studied at 
Berlin, and afterwards put himself under the 
guidance of M. Saint-Saéns—gave a pianoforte 
recital at the Steinway Hall last Thursday 
week. Inhis reading of Beethoven’s Varia- 
tions inC minor he displayed gifts both natural 
and acquired. He is a neat player, and has a 
singularly light touch. The next piece on the 
programme was the Sonata Appassionata, but 
only the Andante and Finale were given. 
Why should Beethoven be thus mutilated ? 
M. Gowdosky’s reading of the music was not 
sufficiently dignified. In Schumann’s Kreis- 
leriana and Etudes Symphoniques he was, on 
the whole, more satisfactory; but his style of 
interpretation was at times peculiar, He 
played, however, the Finale of the Etudes 
with great brilliancy. His Chopin perform- 
ances again left something to desire. He made 
his chief success in some of his own pieces, 

Senor Sarasate held his second concert— 
this time an orchestral one—at St. James’s 
Hall last Saturday afternoon. Lalo’s 
‘*Symphonie Espagnole,”’ Raff’s ‘‘ Liebesfee,” 
and the concert-giver’s ‘ Zigeunerweisen”’ 
have been heard more than once at these concerts, 
so itis quite sufficient to say that they were 





given with all due skill and effect, that they 
were applauded vociferously, and that an encore 
for one of his dances was accepted. Seiior 
Sarasate is playing as well, if not better than 
ever. The orchestra under Mr. Cusins’s direc- 
tion played Grieg’s ‘‘ Peer Gynt’ Suite and the 
Tannhiuser Overture. The hall was crowded 
to overflowing. 

Mr. Leonard Borwick, whose debut at the 
Philharmonic Society we lately chronicled, was 
pianist at the fifth Richter concert last Monday 
evening. Brahms’s pianoforte Concerto in D 
minor has never been 2 popular work; and 
indeed since it was first performed at the 
Crystal Palace, in 1872, it has only been heard 
some half-dozen times. It contains some of 
Brahms’s most intellectual and most earnest 
music, while the difficulties which it offers 
to the pianist are by no means  incon- 
siderable. Mr. Borwick played throughout 
as if he thoroughly understood and felt the 
music. The orchestra seemed to us too loud at 
times in the first movement, so that the 
pianist had a hard fight. In the Finale Mr. 
Borwick did not, however, give out the leading 
theme with quite the requisite decision. The 
middle movement was admirably interpreted. 
The young artist was recalled more than once 
at the close, and the brilliant success which he 
achieved must be highly gratifying to him; 
it was, in any case, well deserved. The pro- 
gramme iucluded the ‘‘ Ruy Blas” Overture, 
the ‘‘ Siegfried Idyll,” the ‘‘ Siegfried ” March, 
and Beethoven’s Symphony in A. The per- 
formances were excellent, although the 
opening movement of the Symphony might 
perhaps have been given, especially in the Coda, 
with more vigour. 

Mme. Teresa Carreiio gave a third pianoforte 
recital at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday after- 
noon. Her reading of Beethoven’s Sonata 
(Op. 27, No. 1) was good in parts, but not 
particularly interesting. Her fine technique was 
displayed to advantage in Schumann’s Toccata. 
We did not care for her rendering of three small 
Chopin pieces; the Prelude was exaggerated, 
the A flat Etude rough, and the Valse (Op. 42) 
given in a hurried, sensational manner. Mme, 
Carreiio was heard at her best in pieces by 
Godard, Vogrich, and Kullak. The change 
made in the programme from Mendelssohn’s 
Prelude and Fugue in E minor to Gottschalk’s 
Trémolo was no improvement; and this holds 
good whichever of the two Fugues written in 
that key by the composer was intended. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 
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THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 
A, & 8. GATTI, Sole Proprietors and Managers. 

This Evening, at 8, THE GREEN BUSHES, 

Preceded, at 7.15,by THE MARRIED BACHELOR. 


AVENUE #3 THEATRE. 


ton Evering, at 9, DR. BI BILL. 

Mess George Alexander, Benjamin Webster, G. Capel, H. Grattan, and 
Albert chevalier, Mesdames Elizabeth Robins, Carlotta Leclercq, Leston, 
Boose ee Laura Graves, Edith Kenward, Lilly Young, and Fanny 


Bro 
Preceded, at 8.30 by MISS CINDERELLA, 


OMEDY THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. C. H. HAWTREY, 
ow Evening, at 9, NERVES. 
essrs. H. Kemble, Edward Righton, and Charles Hawtrey ; Mesdames 
Maude Millett, Sophie Larkin, Lydia Cowell, Ethel Matthews, and Lottie 


Venne. 
A BAD PENNY. 


Preceded, at 8, by 
OU RT THEATRE 
Proprietors, Mrs. JoHN Woop and Mr. ARTHUR CHUDLEIGH. 


To-Night and Every Evening, at 8, will be acted an Original Farce, by 
Mr. A. W. Piuero, called 
THE CABINET MINISTER. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM,. 
Every Evening, at 9, SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 
Messrs, Charles Wyndham, G, Giddens, W. Blakeley, W. om. 
S. Valentine, F. Atheriy ; eens M. A. Victor, E, Leyshon, Frances, 


E. Penrose, and Mary Moo: 
Preceded, at 8.10, by * LIVING TOO FAST. 























AIETY THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, GEO. EDWARDES 
To-night, at 8, RUY BLAS AND THE BLASE ROUE. 


By A. C. Torr and Herbert F. Clark, Music by Herr Meyer Lutz, 
The. dances by John D’Auban. 


LOBE THEATRE. 


Managor, Mr. W. B. Moore. 





Every Evening at 8, 
Miss ADELAIDE MOORE as JULIET. 
Mr. OTIS SKINNER as ROMEO, 


AYMARKET THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. BEERBOHM-TREE, 


ng | Evening, at 8.40, A VILLAGE PRIEST. 
. Tree, Mr, Fernandez, Mr. Fred Terry, Mr. Allan, Miss Rose Leclercq, 
aise Norreys, Mrs. Gaston Murray, Mrs. Brooke, and Mrs. Tree, 


PRINCESS’S 








THEATRE 


Every Evening, at 8 (last night) 


R. 
Messrs. W. H. Vernon, Charles poe Cecil Morton pete, George 
Bernage, George W. Cockburn, Alfred B, Cross, H. de Solla, H. Sturge, 
Charles Lander’ G G. ‘LG range, and Leonard Boyne ; Mesdames. Dolores, 
Drummond, Clarice Trevor, Marie Stuart, and Grace Hawthorne, 


PRINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr, HORACE SEDGER. 





Every Evening, at 8.15, MARJO: 





RIE. 

Mesars, C. Ha: den Coffin, Joseph Tapley, H. Ashley, Wood, James, Shale, 
Hendon, and id Phyllis Broughton, Amadi, and 
Camille ‘D’Arville. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by ALL ABROAD, 





AVOY THEATRE. 
Proprietor and Manager, R. D’OYLY CARTE. 
ening, at 8.30, the entirely original comic opera by W. 8. 
Gilbert Ay Arthur Sullivan, entitled 
THE GONDOLIERS ; or, The King of Barataria. 


GHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 


Lessees and Managers, Messrs. E. S. WILLARD and JOHN LART, 
This Evening, at 8.30, JUDAH. 
Messrs, Willard, Royce Carleton, F. Kerr, Sant Mathews, C Fulton, 
H. Cane, Harting, Thomas ; Mesdames Bessie Hatton, Gertrude Warden, 
A. Bowering, and Olga Brandon. 





NATIONAL 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


48, GRACEOHUROH STREET, LONDON. 





INVESTED FUNDS, £4,400,000. 
PROFITS DIVIDED, £4,000,000. 


PROVIDENT 


PAID IN CLAIMS, 
£7,700,000. 


INSTITUTION. 


ESTBD. 1835. 





pHENIx FIRE OFFICE, 
19, LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 67, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
Established 1782, 


Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims. 


Joint Secretaries—W.C, MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID OVER 417,000,000. 


FURNISH your HOUSES orAPARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 
ox 


BWOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM 
The original best, and most liberal. Suits all. 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868, 

Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000 
Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 
F, MOEDER 
248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road, W, Also for HIRE ONLY. 








ESTABLISHED 1851, 
BIi®K BECK BANK 


cery-lans. 
Rg per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayarle on 





——) "per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
he minimum monthly t alances, when not drawn below £100 

The —_ undertakes for its Customers, free of Charge hots of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securitiesand Valuaoles; the ccollection ofBille 
efExchange, Di Dividends, and Coupons; and the 
Shares and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Ciroular Moses issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free, op 
application. FRAROCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager 


saseunee « poe op 








TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times says: “Mr. Russell’s aim is to eradicate, to cure the 
disease, ad that his treatment is the true one seems beyond all doubt 
The medicine he prescribes does not lower, but builds up and tones the 
system.” Book (128 pages), with Recipe and Notes how to pleasantly and 
Eu Bien cure obesity (average reduction in first week is 31b.), post free, 

itamps, 
F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 


To H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BBAND & CO’S Al SAUCE, 











GOurs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 





— MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 


Also 


EissENcE of BEEF, BEEF TBA, 





(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





GPECIALTIES for INVALIDE, 





CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, AND CHAPPING PREVENTED. 
FAIR, WHITE HANDS AND HEALTHFUL SKIN AND 
COMPLEXION SECURED. 


PEARS 


SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained 15 International Awards as a 
Complexion Soap. It is specially suitable for Ladies, Children, or delicate and sensitive 
skins generally. Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 


Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY and Madame ADELINA PATTI. 





FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


8 FISHER, 


188, STRAND. 





T. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs, LANGTRY. 
Under the management of Mr. ARTHUR BOURCHIER, 

THURSDAY, June 26th, at 9, farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted from 

the French by Justin Huntly M‘Carth: A 
YOUR WIFE. 

Messrs. Bourchier, Everill, De Lange, Ernest Lawford ; Mesdames Edith 

Chester, Annie Irish, and Adrienne Dairolles. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by OLD FRIENDS, 

ap ®y in one act, by Lady Violet Greville 


TERR Y’S THEATRE. 
Manageress, Miss GRAHAMK, 
Every Evening, at9, NEW LAMPS FOR OLD. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by FOR HER CHILD'S SAKE, 


YAuUDdDEVI LLE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr, THOMAS THORNE. 

Every Evening, at 9, MISS TOMBOY. 

Messrs, Thomas Thorne, Cyril Maude, Frank Gilmore, J. 5. Blythe, 
©. Yorke, F. Grove, Harbury, and Fred Thorne; Mesdames Winifred 
Emery, Hanbury, Collette, and Sylvia Hodson. 

Preceded, at t 8, by MEADOW SWEET. 











FRY'S 


Lancet—“Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable 


for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron— 


President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland, 
we 


“T have never 
tasted Cocoa 
that a like so 


COCOA 


Paris Exhibition, 1889; GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS 
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BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
STANDARD LIBRARY. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES of the POETS. Edited, with Notes, 


by Mrs. ALEXANDER NAPIER. And on Introduction by J. W. 
HALES. M.A.. Professor of Eng ish Literatu e in King’s College. Londor, 
and Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge. In 3 vols., 2, €d. esch. 


THE WORKS of FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. Whiston’s 


Translation, thorcugbly Revised. by the Rev. A. R. tHILLETO, M A, 
With Topographical and Gecgrapbical Notes by Cc), SirO. W. WILSON, 


K.0.B. In 65 vols., each 3s, 6d. 
WATERLOO.—THE DOWNFALL of the FIRST 


NAPOLEON : a History «f the Campaign of 1815. By the late GEORGE 
HOOPER. New Edition, Revised. 2s, 6d. 


* Ansble moncgrayh on *‘ Weterloo.’’’—Athenaewm, 


GOETHE'S WORKS. Vol. XIV. Reineke Fox, West- 


EASTEEN DIVAN, ard AOQHILLEID. Trans'ated in the original metres 
by A, ROGERS, 3s. 6d, 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS of JEAN RACINE. A 


Metrical Ergli-h Version. By R. BRUCE BOSWELL, M.A. Oxon. 
Vol. I.. contairing The The bs id—A lesander the Great—Andromache—The 
Litigants- Britanvicus—Berenice 2@s.6d. ~- 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. A Literary Biography. 

By KARL ELZE, Ph.D., LL.D. Trai slated by L. DORA SCHMITZ. 5s. 
REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Containing Concise 


Notices (upwards of 15 (C6) «f Fminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, 
With Suppler cat to 1888. By THOMPSON COOPER, F.8.A . Editor cf 
‘*Men cf the Times,” &c. 2 vols, each 5s. 

CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


“THE ARGONAUTICA” of APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. 


Translated into English Prose from the Text of R. MERKEL by 
EDWARD P. COLERIDGE, Oriel Coll., Oxon. 5s. 


NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY. 
BJORNSON’S ARNE and the FISHER LASSIE. Trans- 


Jated trum the Norse by W. H, LOW. 2s. 6d. 


MESSRS. BELL'S 





LIST OF BOOK®. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Sma)l Edition, on hand-made paper, bound in brown boards, 
imperiel 16mo, price 7s. 6d. net. 


NOW READY. 


THE TRAGIC MARY. 


By MIOHAEL FIELD, 
Author of * Long Ago,” “* Callinhoé,” “ Cenute the Great,” &c, 


La; ge-Peper Editicn. cn Whatmen’s hend-mede payer, bound in vellum, with 
design in ¢ o!d by Mr. Selwyn Image, €0 C: pies cnly (numbered), feeD ~ mie net, 
immediately. 





Editio Quarta, large wice post Svo, 10s, €d. 


SABRINZ COROLLA In Hortulis Regie Schole Salopiensis 


Contexueruxt Tres Viri F loribus Legendis. 


Large pcst §vo, 6s. éd. 


PASTOR PASTORUM; or, the Schooling of the Apostles 
by Our Lord. By the Rev. HENRY LATHAM, M.A, Master of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, 

Crown &vo 7s. éd, 


PRUDENTIUS. Selected Passages, with Verse Transla- 
tions on the Oppcsite Pages. By tke Rev. F. ST. JOHN THACKERAY, late 
Assietant Master, Eton College. 


SIXTH and POPULAR EDITION, crown &vo, cloth, 9s, 6d. 


MEMORIALS of the Hon. ION KEITH-FALCONER, late 


Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. and 
Mir+ionary to the Mohammedans of Southern Arabia. By the Rev. ROBERT 
SINKER, D.D., Librarien of Trinity College, Cambridge. With new Pcrtrait. 


NEW AND OHEAPER EDITION. 
A MEMOIR of EDWARD STEERE, D.D., LL.D., Third 


Missionary Bishop in Central Africa. By the Rev. R. M. HEANLEY, M A, 
With Portrait, &c. Secoud Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


INDEX of BRITISH PLANTS, according to the London 


Catalogue (Eighth Edition), including the Synonyms used by the principal 
Authors, an Alphabetical List of English Names; also References to the 
Illustrations «f Syme’s ‘‘ Eng)ish Botany”’ and Benthem’s ‘’ british Flora.” 
By ROBERT TURNBULL. Paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 














MATHEMATICAL. 
Immediately, crown Svo, is, Gd. 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 
By C. PENDLEBURY, M.A., FR.A.S. Hesa 
Mathemstical Master. St. Paul’s tcbcol; and 

ee kD, F.R.GS8., Assistant Master at 

Christ’s Hospita), 


Fcuith Edition. Stereotyped. 


ARITHMETIC. By Charles Pendle- 
BURY, M.A.,. F.R.A.8., Senior Mathematical 
Master of St. Paw)’s Schcol. 

COMPLETE, with or without Ansv ere, 4s. 6d. 
IN TWO PARTS, with or without Answers, 28.€d, each. 
THE EXAMPLES, without Answers, 3s. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS in 


ARITHMETIC. By the SAME AUTHOR. 
te. 6d. KEY (tor Masters only), 6s. 


NOTES on ROULETTES and GLIS- 
SETTES. By W. H. BESANT, D S8c., F.R.S., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, is. 


GRADUATED EXERCISES in 
ADDITION (Tots and Cross Tots. Simple and 
Compound). By . S. BEARD, F.R.GS., 
Assistant Master at Christ’s Hospital. 1s,— 
—"* sent to Mesters only, free of 
charge. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
HEAT. By W. GARNETT, M.A., D.C.L., 
Principal of the College of Science, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; Examiner in Physics in the Victoria 
University. Fitth Edition, Revised and En- 
larged, 4s. 6d 














RECENT EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


CLASSICAL. 
CATULLUS: a New Text, with 


Critical Nctes nd an Introéuction, by J. P. 
POSTGATE, M.a4., Litt.D., Fellow cf Trinity 
College, Cambiidge, Pro‘essor of Comparative 
Philology at the University cf Londcn. 
Japenese vellum, wide fesp. Svo, 6s. 
* This elegant litt'e book should be on every schola1’s 
table.”—Athenaeum, 


CHSAR'S SEVENTH CAMPAIGN 
in GAUL, B.c. 62.—DE BELLO GALLICO 
Lib. VII. Edited, with Notes. Excursus. and 
Tables of Idiom, by the Rev. W. COOK- 
WORIHY COMPTON, M.A, Assistant 
Master in Uppingham School. With Itlue- 
trations, Drawings, Maps, end Plans. Crown 


8vo, 4s. 
** A really admirable cless-book.”’ — Spectator. 
“The general character cf the notes is excellent.” 
‘ ; Guardian, 
LOWER FORM SERIES. 


CAISAR: De Bello Gallico. Book I, 
Book Il.. snd Book III, With Fnglish Notes 
by GEORGE LONG, M.A, and Foll Vocabu- 


lary by W. F. R. SHILLETO, M.A, 1s. 6d. 
HORACE.—ODES. BookI. With 


Notes by A. J. MAOLFANF, M.A.,, and Full 
Vocabulery by A. H. DENNIS, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


Wide fcap. Evo., 28. 


LATIN PROSE for LONDON 
STODENTS. By ARTHUR BAKER, M.A.,, 
Classical Master, Incependent College, Taunten. 

This book covers systematically the whole ground of 
the Latin Sentences included in the Martriculation, 
Pass Intermediate, and Pass B.A. Course cf the 
University of London. 








MODERN LANGUAGES. 
GASC’S CONCISE FRENCH 


DIOTIONARY. Fourth Edition, thoroughly 
Reviseo, with further Improvements and 
— and entirely New Supplements, 
10s, 6d. 
[In use at Harrow, Rugby, Shreusbury, &c. 


By Dr. BUCHHEIM, Professor of German Language 
and Literature in King’s College, and Exeminer in 
German to the London University. 


GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


Consisting of Selections from Modern English 

Writers, with Grammatica) Notes, Ici: matic 

Renderings. and General Introduction. 

Thirteenth Edition, Enlarged. with a List of 

Subjects for Original Composition. Fcsp.,4s.6d. 

A KEY to the First and Second Parts, 3s.; to the 
Third and Fourth Parts, 4s. 


By F. LANGE, Ph.D., Professor at the Royal Militery 
Academy, Woolwich; Exeminer in German at tre 
Victoria University, Manchester; Examiner in 
Ge: man to the College of Preceptors. 


ELEMENTARY GERMAN 
READER. A Graduated Collection ot Read- 
ings in Prose and Poetry. With English Notes 
and a Vocabulary. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, !s. €d. 


ADVANCED GERMAN READER. 


A Graduated Collection of Reading in Prise and 
Poetry. With Exgiish Notesanda Vecatulery. 
By J. F. DAVIS, M.A, D.Litt. 3s, 


CONCISE GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


In Three Progressive Parts. With svecial 
reference to Pronunciation, Comparative Philc- 
logy, English, and German Equivalents, :nd 
Idioms, Crown 8yo. 
I, ELEMENTARY. 2s. | II. INTERMEDIATE. 2s. 
III, ADVANCED, 38s. 6d. 
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